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Prophecy for 1923 


HE OFFICE of prophesying is congenial to 
those who observe the course of contemporary 
affairs and attempt to see what they signify in 
terms of history. We are ready to take our place 
as forthteller as well as foreteller in the REGISTER’S 
columns. We believe in 1923 these our United 
States will re-enter the world, putting behind our 
comparative isolation and indecision, and pressing 
forward to co-operation with the same wholeheart- 
edness, the same highmindedness with which we 
helped to prevent the utter dissolution of the 
world. A detached mind of calmness can look on 
this rattle-pated and nerve-shocked old planet as 
it makes its progress into a new cycle and see that 
the job of the age is to reintegrate the broken 
pieces of shattered Europe, and then to add to 
Europe all the other lands and nations for a new 
world unity which will have the spiritual integrity 
that was the dream of the Roman Empire, and a 
control of it by the will of the peoples striving 
for a commonwealth of nations. 


Spirit of Pageantry 


HERE IS A SPIRIT abroad in the Christian 

Church of which recognition must be made. It 
is the spirit of pageantry. More churches in our 
Fellowship used the pageant, this year, in con- 
nection with the Christmas observance than at any 
previous time; and in each instance, so far as we 
can determine, with conspicuous success. The 
pageantry idea is the discovery of to-day only in 
adaptation to modern conditions. Pageantry was 
common in the days of the Cesars. Spectacles, 
similar to our pageants, but much more pretentious 
and elaborate, were produced for the pleasure of 
the French kings in the knightly days of Louis XII. 
and his successors. England of the Elizabethan 
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period presented many ostentatious exhibitions of 
chivalry, the presentation sometimes continuing 
several days. The origin of the modern religious 
pageant was the Passion Play presented first at 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, nearly three hundred 
years ago, which itself was a perpetuation of the 
mysteries or miracle plays (dramas founded on the 
historical parts of the Old and New Testaments) 
and commonly performed throughout Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

The revival of the pageant based on"Bible his- 
tory owes much to Prof. H. Augustine Smith of 
the Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service. It is a representation 
in scenic and dramatic form of memorable episodes | 
related in the Old and New Testaments. The 
Bible furnishes material of a remarkable dramatic 
character. The intention is always to create a 
religious impression by means of art, music, cos- 
tumes, candlelights, and dialogue—to fix indelibly 
in the mind of the observer a picture of the origin 
and continuance of Christianity. Many of our 
people witnessed this year in impressive living 
scenes the story of the birth of the Christ, and the 
passing on of the evangel of peace and good-will 
among the nations. Those who witnessed the 
pageants realized perhaps for the first time the 
marvel of the story. They also perceived the far- 
reaching possibility of the application of true dra- 
matic art to religious subjects. Young people are 
especially adapted by desire and temperament to 
take the characters. If any parish is confronted 
by the problem of giving its younger members some- 
thing to do which is eminently worth while, let it 
begin now on a pageant for Haster. 


These Are One 


HAT A DELIGHT it is to behold a man who 
approaches theology like a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a prophet! The air of the churches is 
filled with moral muddle and spiritual smoke- 
screens emanating from pious leaders and near- 
leaders. We have had occasions recently to reveal 
certain impositions of this sort, which affords us 
the heammier reason to remind our friends of an 
article im the current faculty letter of the Theologi- 
cal School in Harvard University by that great 
teacher and human being, Prof. George Foot Moore. 
He is telling us of “The Two Traditions,” namely, 
of Andover Seminary and the Harvard Divinity 
School, which are now merged in the new Harvard 
School. 

For almost forty years, he says, his time has 
been nearly equally divided between Andover Semi- 
nary and the Harvard Divinity School. He has 
found in all his acquaintance with them “the same 
aims, standards of scholarship, subjects and meth- 
ods of instruction, and the same spirit in teachers 
and students.” Andover was founded to give a 
broader professional education than had hitherto 
been accessible to men preparing for the Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian ministry. He relates 
how another group of Calvinistic adherents who 
were somewhat suspicious of the Andover leaders 
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were won into the new institution. And shortly 
afterward a separate faculty of divinity was estab- 
lished in Harvard for the growing number of be- 
lievers in Arminian theories. They grew into a 
separate movement, and later were organized in 
the American Unitarian Association, in 1825. Let 
us quote the interesting comment of Professor 
Moore: 


If we compare the positions occupied by the teachers of 
the Harvard Divinity School on the one side and of the 
Andover Theological Seminary on the other, as representa- 
tives of the churches which supported them and which 
they served, in the first third of the nineteenth century, 

- with that in which they stood at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we shall recognize that both have in 
the interval traveled very far, and for long, without being 
fully conscious of it, have been going in the same direction. 

Harvard Divinity School, though it had been endowed and 
maintained by Unitarians, had in the meantime become 
undenominational ; its teachers, as befitted the Theological 
Faculty of a University, being chosen for ability and learn- 
ing, unrestricted by ecclesiastical connection. 
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But the greatest change that has taken place in 
the century, says Professor Moore, is in the way 
-in which the problems of theology are conceived 
and the solution sought. 

The early Unitarians as well as their “orthodox” oppo- 
nents, endeavored to establish their opinions by exegetical 
methods on the authority of Scripture; the recognition of 
reason as a criterion gave little more than a canon of inter- 
pretation. Emerson in one way and Parker in another 
seemed to the teachers of the Harvard Divinity School no 
less than to those of Andover Seminary to be destroying 
the foundations of Christianity. The most distinctive 
thing in modern theology is the unqualified recognition that 
the ordinary principles of historical criticism and inter- 
pretation are applicable to the Bible and to the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, with the consequent historical 
approach to the problems of Christianity, the comparison 
of the religions we know through the Bible with the his- 
tory of other religions, and the endeavor to construe the 
results from the point of view of the philosophy of religion. 
In this movement the Divinity School and the Seminary 
have had a conspicuous part, and to it they are both fully 
committed. Since the removal of the Seminary to Cam- 
bridge in 1908 they have worked together in cordial co- 
operation. The experience has led the Corporations and 
the Faculties to the conviction that the closer affiliation 
into which we have now entered will be for the best inter- 
ests of both and of the common cause we serve. That 
these expectations will be realized I have the fullest 
confidence, 


Two things are to be specially noted: In the old 
day Unitarians were just as much a sect, just as 
orthodox in character, as the others; that is, they 
held fast to dogmatic positions in many mooted 
theological questions, and they used the’ Bible as 
the final authority. Second, Unitarians appear to 
have been the first church body as a whole to come 
to the modern fundamental principle of historical 
criticism and interpretation applied to the Bible 
and all religious experience, as described by Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

In the new School we have an poe which 
stands incomparably as the united liberal exponent 
in the teaching of religion in America, combining 
openly and avowedly as no other seminary does the 
elements of many denominations, ranging from 
the so-called conservative evangelical type, and the 
Episcopal order, to the liberals and radicals of the 
Congregational, Universalist, and Unitarian com- 
- munions. In fact, there are many radicals who 
still cling to their more conservative church fellow- 
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ships and names. And all these are one, and they 
give intimation every day, by their unity, of “the 
same spirit” which will one day bring the united 
new church for which we live and labor. 


Still They Starve 


ITH ATTENTION diverted to elections, and 

the crisis in the Near East, the pitiful con- 
dition among the starving Russian peasants has re- 
ceived only passing notice. During the past two 
years the world has become accustomed to stories 
of famines, with their pictures of starving children 
and harvests of death. Human beings perishing by 
thousands is no longer even news to be featured. 
However, when facts confront us, when from 
reliable sources the report comes that millions are 
still facing death in Russia because they cannot 
get enough to eat, though the press gives limited 
space to the report, that does not make the horror 
any less real. Maxim Gorky, famous Russian nov- 
elist, has written Miss Jane Addams: “The famine 
is not decreasing. Hoover’s organization cannot em- 
brace all the stricken territories in Russia. On the 
shores of the Black Sea, in Odessa, and in the 
Crimea, millions of people are perishing without 
relief. The German colonists in the south, the 
Jews, and the hard-working, honest Tartars are all 
dying out. The famine is bigger than all that can 
be said or written about it. ... One visitor told 
me that a whole section of Odessa had been wiped 
out and that the cholera epidemic was assuming 
an uglier aspect. The dead there are so numerous 
that it is hardly possible to bury them.” The novel- 
ist adds that the work of the Hoover organization 
is an “unprecedented phenomenon in history. 
Never before has one country come to the relief 
of another with such generosity as that shown by 
the agents of the American relief administration, 
who are really very courageous men.” 


Note 


A correspondent wonders why he attends a Uni- 
tarian church in a certain city. He does go fre- 
quently and sits in the same place, though he says 
his presence there is not encouraged. No one has 
yet asked him if he were a Unitarian, if he were 
interested in the Sunday-school, cared to join the 
Laymen’s League, or was familiar with the activi- 
ties of the denomination. He says: “I can walk into 
their service leisurely, sit down, and go out lei- 
surely; and do they see me? Yes, when they pass 
the collection plate.” Our churches are doing bet- 
ter. A smaller number have the reputation of being 
the exclusive church in the neighborhood. In the 
case of some, however, the practice persists of main- 
taining the church as a private oratory. The pres- 
ence of strangers is neither wanted nor encouraged. 
But most, we believe, do recognize their mission 
to the community, are hospitable and welcome 
visitors. It must be added that sometimes new- 
comers themselves are at fault for not inviting 
a greeting, and hastening away at the close of the 
service. 
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Is America Changing the Course of History? 


The attempt of Senator Borah to put 
through the Senate a resolution author- 
izing the President to take the necessary 
steps to call an international financial 
and disarmament congress had an un- 
expected result last week. It forced the 
hands of Senator Lodgé, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
elicited from him the admission that for 
weeks past the State Department had 
been carrying on “conversations” with 
various foreign powers, looking to the 
helpful intervention of America in the 
tragically tangled economic situation in 
which German reparations are the basic 
element. The information came in the 
form of a letter to Senator Lodge from 
the White House, in which it was pointed 
out that Senator Borah’s resolution, of- 
fered in the form of an amendment to 
the naval appropriation bill, would hamper 
the efforts being made to solve the inter- 
national problem. Close upon the heels 
of that disclosure came admissions that 
the State Department, apart from the 
general steps that were being taken by 
the Administration to obtain international 
co-operation for the cure of the ills that 
are doing Europe to the death, was work- 
ing to bring about the very economic con- 
ference which was contemplated by Mr. 

’ Borah, and the idea was put forth with 
sufficient distinctness that the immediate 
object of such a conference would be to 
determine Germany’s exact capacity to 
pay reparations—that is to say, repara- 
tions which could be collected. Thereupon 
Senator Borah gracefully withdrew his 
resolution. 

‘The revelations in the Senate brought 
a thrill of hope, if not of confidence, to 
millions in stricken Europe and hampered 
America who saw in the friendly and 
passion-free intervention of America in 
the economic affairs of Europe the only 
chance for a correct solution of the inter- 
national problems that have developed 
out of the provisions of a treaty framed 
for purposes of vengeance. Bearing di- 
rectly upon the question was the an- 
nouncement from London that Premier 
Bonar Law had made up his mind, and 
had declared on the eve of the reassem- 
bling of the adjourned conference of 
premiers this week, that Great Britain 
was of the opinion that the reparations 
due from Germany, in order to be collect- 
ible, must be reduced to an amount 
estimated at 64 per cent. of the French 
expectations. With such a reduction, the 
total amount due from Germany would 
be scaled down to $12,000,000,000,—an 
amount never before named in any tran- 
saction in history,—and the conclusion was 
implied that such an amount Germany 
could pay without subjecting herself to 
economic bankruptcy and industrial ruin. 
It.is just such bankruptcy and ruin that 
would. give France the opportunity to 
seize the Ruhr—an eventuality which 
French statesmen (or is it politicians?) 
are contemplating: with ardent expecta- 
tion. . Britain, by framing, her protest 
against such a short-sighted policy, re- 
vealed in advance what her attitude on 
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the vital issue would be at the Paris 
conference. Assurances were forthcoming 
from Washington that on the matter of 
reducing German reparations, the efforts 
of the United States would be found to 
coincide on general lines with those of 
Great Britain. 

So little was expected of the conference 
in Paris, that Premier Mussolini, on the 
eve of the gathering, announced his in- 
tention to absent himself from the con- 
ference, on the implied ground that he 
had work to do at home which must not 
give place to empty talk in the French 
capital. No greater expectations of fruit- 
ful results of the pourparlers in Paris 
were entertained in Washington. The 
conference foreshadowed by Senator 
Lodge, to include active American par- 
ticipation in the international effort to 
determine Germany’s ability to pay, was 
contemplated in the expected event of the 
Paris conference adjourning without re- 
sults. This eventuality could be safely 
predicted before the conference met. It 
was on this predication that Mr. Hughes’s 
activities .to bring about such an ex- 
change of views with a new conception of 
international responsibility were based. 

It will be recalled that the conference 
of bankers in Paris last year, in which 
Mr. J. P. Morgan was the central figure, 
encountered a decisive obstacle in its plan 


to finance German reparations and indus- - 


tries. That obstacle was the opposition 
of France to any modification of German 
reparations which would make the project 
of financing Germany a risk acceptable 
to American finance. The same situation 
is duplicated to-day. If German repara- 
tion payments were scaled down to a 
figure which Germany might be reason- 
ably expected to pay, American finance, 
with the probable co-operation of inter- 
national finance, would find the German 
risk acceptable and would proceed to float 
a loan which would enable Germany to 
make installments on reasonable repara- 
tional payments and to rehabilitate her 
industrial machinery in order to make 
further payments possible. Does France 
want to have Germany thus rehabilitated? 

Comments from Paris at the end of last 
week plainly indicated a state of mind 
that would make Secretary -Hughes’s 
proposals unpalatable to France. Both 
the informal utterances from government 
sources and the inflamed outputtings of 
the press revealed the feeling in official 
quarters that the intervention of Amer- 
ica in the overshadowing problem of Eu- 
rope and the world would be regarded as 
unwelcome and undesirable by France. 
To this resentment one contingency was 
an exception. That contingency was the 
intervention of America as a guarantor 
of France as against the ambitious proy- 
ocations of an enemy deeply buried in 
the dust. This was the doctrine which 
Clémenceau preached during his yisit to 
America. This is the purpose which per- 
sists in the minds of French politicians. 
A France “guaranteed” by Great Britain 
and America, and thus enabled to do her 
will against a prostrate Germany, is the 
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ideal of French statesmanship. It has 
been intimated from Washington in no 
uncertain terms, within the current dis- 
cussion, that America is opposed without 
qualification to further aggressions by 
France against Germany. British opposi- 
tion to military or economic seizure of 
the Ruhr district by France has been 
plainly voiced by Premier Bonar Law. 


In this vital purpose, as well as in most . 


details of international policy, Great Brit- 
ain and America are happily at one. 

Will the conference proposed by Mr. 
Hughes, with the acceptance of the 
powers chiefiy interested, ever be held? 
British sentiment, as interpreted by pub- 
licists and statesmen, shows that Great 
Britain will welcome the participation of 
America in an effort to divert the course 
of current history from the goal of ruin to 
the destination of reconstruction. The 
mind of Italy, as embodied in her ener- 
getic premier, Benito Mussolini, is fa- 
vorably inclined to the proffered co- 
operation. France alone, her eyes fixed 
on Naboth’s vineyard across the Rhine, 
is sullenly waiting for the favorable 
moment—not to co-operate, but to seize. 
The question is pressing with increasing 
urgency upon the conscience of all men 
and women of understanding and good- 
will: “What shall we do with France?” 

Bo: 


The Sermon Menace 
[Dr. Francis E. Clark in Yale Review] 


It is said that every man is capable of 
one good story if he ean get it out of his 
system. It is true also that nearly every 
preacher is capable of at least a few good 
sermons. But this is not saying, by any 
means, that he can preach one hundred 
and four, or fifty-two, or, allowing a 
month for his vacation, even forty-eight, 
such sermons a year. Very few are ca- 
pable of this, if by “good” is meant of fine 
literary quality, timely, devout, inspiring, 
and eloquently delivered. 

So the poor candidate, Heaven help him, 
goes from place to place, preaching his 
one, two, or three favorites, which may 
or may not prove to be favorites with his 
audience. The church seeking a minis- 
ter hears the candidate with this one 
thing, his sermon, in mind. His past rec- 
ord for efficiency, his devoutness, his evi- 
dent nearness to his Maker, all go for 
nothing, if those discourses—numbers one, 
two, and three—do not tickle the jaded 


_palates of the sermon-tasters in his con- 


gregation. If he does succeed, however, 
and at last receives the hoped-for call, 
enthusiasm runs high for a time. Ser- 
mons four, five, six, and seven are also 
on favorite themes; and he preaches them 
with vigor and earnestness. Eight, nine, 
ten, and eleven, too, go very well; and 
his people begin to say to their neighbors, 
“You ought to hear our minister—he is a 
wonderful preacher.’ Little or nothing is 
said about his winning personality, about 
his godliness, about his prayers, about his 
helpfulness to the young. . 


A - 
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Disease is Unknown and Every Day is Sunday 
An Interview with Donald B. MacMillan 


Donald B. MacMillan, who was a mem- 
ber of the Peary expedition that dis- 
covered the North Pole in 1908-09, and 
who has been constantly engaged since in 
Arctic exploration, is now the greatest 
living authority on conditions in the ex- 
treme North. He has made seven sepa- 
rate expeditions, and has spent seven 
seasons intimately associated with that 
remarkable people the Eskimos,—a people 
the origin of which is unknown, but who 
were living in the polar regions when the 
eliff-dwellers inhabited North America. 
Their traditions reach back to the time 
of the Norsemen, for one of the oldest 
women told Mr. MacMillan of a story 
that had been handed down in the tribe 
of a remote time when the children who 
were playing along the shore exclaimed: 
“Took! Look! There are ships without 
masts!” Then they ran and hid among 
the rocks. It was the time of the going 
away of the birds, that is, the autumn. 
The Eskimo men strapped strips of bear 
hide to their feet so they would not slip on 
’ the ice, went down to the edge of the 
seas, fought the strange white crews, and 
all the white men died. This tradition 
closely corresponds to a saga of the Norse- 
men which tells of voyages to a land 
where the sun neyer set and where strange 
people were encountered who fought the 
Norsemen and killed them. 
Mr. MacMillan wishes to spend the rest 
of his life in the North. That land of 
_ glaciers, majestic icebergs, snow-capped 
cliffs, vast silent wastes, and merry- 
hearted Hskimos is constantly calling to 
him. He will return in June on his little 
eighty-foot Arctic vessel, the Bowdoin, 
which acted so well in the ice in the 
last expedition. Scientific societies are 
asking him to investigate Arctic orni- 
thology and geology. Baffin Land, a great 
expanse untrodden by white men, 300 
miles by 600, with huge lakes in the inte- 
rior, is awaiting exploration. He would 
like to establish a permanent station in 
North Labrador, where he might live. 
This station would act as a headquarters 
- for exploration and scientific investigation. 
Of all the thrilling stories this intrepid 
explorer has brought from the extreme 
latitudes, and there are several, none sur- 
‘passes his narrative of the religion of the 
Hskimos. He told this story to me one 
day at lunch. So absorbed did he become 
in the telling and I in the listening, ‘that 
the scene actually did seem to change 
from a large dining-hall, noisy with clash- 
ing dishes and gossip of business, to the 
little Hskimo village of Etah, North Green- 
land, with gaunt, hungry dogs about; 
laughing children; mothers busy chewing 
the walrus hide for their husband’s boots ; 
fathers coming home with the seal on 
the sledge; children and grown-ups all 
clad from crown to toe in the warm skins 
of the white fox, polar bear, and seal. As 
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nearly as I can, I will tell this mar- 
velous story as the explorer told it to me. 

“If you should happen to be passing 
through Copley Square, Boston, you will 
see displayed there my collection of in- 
struments used by the Eskimos. In the 
collection is a kettle with a hole drilled 
through the bottom. No article excites 
more curiosity. ‘Of what use,’ people ask, 
‘is a kettle that leaks? In that ruined 
kettle is the explanation of the religion of 
the Eskimo. He believes that spirits are 
everywhere,—good spirits and bad spirits, 
mostly bad—in the frozen cliff, in the 
harpoon with which he hunts the walrus, 
in his kayak with which he pursues the 
seal, and in his cooking-pot. In some 
way he must release that spirit, so he 
shoots with his rifle at the rocks, breaks 
his harpoon, and drills a hole in the 
kettle, for means must be provided for 
the spirit to get away, especially if it is 
a bad spirit. 

“His world is a world of invisible pres- 
ences, most of them evil, as I have said, 
because his life is a long fight with frigid 
eold, gales, and hunger. Therefore his 
chief deity is not the good spirit we call 
God, but Torngah, the great evil spirit. 
Torngah is the cause of all their troubles, 
—the terrific storms that sweep down out 
of the north, the remorseless cold, the 
long, heartbreaking hunt that brings in no 
seals and means death to the children. 
They must therefore try to placate him. 
They do not pray to a good spirit, but 
to mighty Torngah. The good spirits do 
not need to be implored, for they intend 
that things shall be right; but Torngah 
and his demons are constantly interfer- 
ing. The character of their lives is such 
that they feel they are fighting forever 
against a power that would destroy them. 

“They have a medicine man, Angekok, 
who intercedes for them with Torngah. 
The medicine man must go into a trance 
in order to commune with those who send 
evil. He then tells the people what they 
must do. They have probably broken 
some taboo. Instead of laws, the Eskimos 
have taboos. If a hunter is sick, some 
eyil spirit has got into his body; he must 
seare him out. Sometimes evil spirits 
may be shot with rifles. Dark and stormy 
nights are best times to hunt the demons, 
for then they are abroad in large troops. 
Each person has a protecting guardian 
spirit in a walrus, a polar bear, or a fox; 
thus the man must carry constantly on 
his person a charm consisting of a strip of 
skin from that animal. He whose pro- 
tector is the black guillemot, a wonderful 
diving and swimming bird, and_sho has 
the webbed foot of that bird as a charm, 
will never be drowned while out in his 
kayak. Swimming is not one of the ac- 
complishments of the Eskimo,—the water 
is too cold, and he never learns; but the 
man with the webbed foot will not need 


to know how to swim, for he will be 
too expert a kayak-man ever to be cap- 
sized. 

“A hunter in danger might call on the 
polar bear to protect him if the polar 
bear is his guardian. It is quite possible 
that a man you have offended in life, 
when dead might take the shape of the 
walrus, and through the tusks of the wal- 
rus kill you. Therefore they are very 
careful to avoid trouble with any one, 
and try to get on peaceably with each 
other. 

“They believe as much in another world 
as in this one. There are no doubts, ques- 
tions, and long arguments, as with us. 
They believe with a childlike, implicit 
faith. The other world is much the same 
as this, only there is less cold there, less 
darkness, and better hunting. In that 
world they will find the little child who 
has died, and all their friends. No one 
will be separated from those he loves. 
When they see a shooting star they say, 
‘There goes one visiting his friends.’ But 
those who die must not go empty-handed 
into the beyond, so the hunter’s harpoon 
and cooking-pot are buried near him, often 
broken to drive out the evil spirits. Six 
or seven of his favorite dogs are strangled 
that he may have a good team, sign of a 
valiant hunter. His kayak may be added 
to help in the seal hunt. If a child dies, 
it may get lost in the great world up 
above, and will not know what to do. 
A dog is never lost. So they kill a dog and 


put him in the grave of the child, per- 


haps the child’s pet dog, for all the chil- 
dren have pets. The dog will take care 
of the child until the father or mother 
gets there. 

“One of the Eskimo’s greatest fears is 
that of offending the dead. He must 
never do it, for that spirit is going to 
come back some day in the body of the 
new child. Often one of them has met 
me and said, ‘The old friend is back 
again.’ His name must never be men- 
tioned while he is dead; but once he is 
encountered again in the flesh he may 
be questioned freely. 

“Now all this has been handed down 
by word of mouth, for all we know 
through a period of ten thousand years, 
for they are a very old people, the oldest 
living race on the globe. Reading and 
writing are unknown among them, though 
they are marvelous artists. The children 
will draw perfect pictures of the animals 
they know, for they draw the object 
exactly as they see it. Until 1830, when 
they were first discovered, they thought 
they. were the only people in the world. 
Here is a tribe cut off from the-rest of 
the world since its beginning, yet it has 
a tradition of the creation similar to the 
Genesis story. They say, at first there 
were but two people. These two found 
babies under the willow-trees on the hill, 
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and that is the way the race started; 
‘put,’ they ask, ‘where do you suppose 
the first man and woman came from? 
A woman named In-ah-loo once told me 
that long, long ago there was a great 
flood that came over the tops of the 
hills, 2,000 feet high. ‘Come with me,’ 
she said. ‘I will prove it to you. I will 
show you the clamshells left in the earth.’ 
But that was not the. most remarkable 
story she told me. It was this: ‘I cannot 
put down my thought in strokes [writing], 
as you do. What I haye-learned I have 
learned from my mother, and what she 
learned she learned from her mother. 
We know that the world must be round, 
for a long time ago two young men 
wanted to travel, so they said good-by, 
turned back to back, and walked away. 
Many years passed. Then one day when 
they were very old, with white hair, they 
met again face to face.’ 

“A fist fight is unknown in the tribe, 
They never fight with any other tribe. 
It was exceedingly difficult, therefore, for 
them to understand why the peoples of 
the earth killed each other in the Great 
War. They said they must be piblocto— 
running amuck, as their dogs do. Their 
dogs sometimes get piblocto and die in 
sixteen hours. Since the world is so 
large, they say, we need only live with 
those we like. We may choose our travel- 
ing companions. They help each other. 
If one hunter kills a seal and his neigh- 
bors are hungry, he shares with them. 
If a hunter loses his dogs, his comrades 
supply him with theirs. If disaster over- 
takes a family,—for instance, if the fa- 
ther and provider is drowned in his 
kayak,—the family will never be allowed 
to want. 

“They love their children. The greatest 
disaster is to have no children, especially 
boys, for by and by the hunter is going 
to get old. The time is coming when he 
can no longer throw the harpoon or pad® 
dle his kayak.. He will then need a young 
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man to get him food and help him build 
his igloo. An orphaned child is welcomed 
in any home in the North. Children are 
never punished. They are brought up on 
affection, for perhaps in the body of that 
child is the spirit of a great man. Strange 
as it may seem to us, familiar with Ameri- 
can youth, from the time they are eleven 
and twelve the Eskimo boys and girls are 
the devoted servants of their parents, or 
of those who have adopted them. The 
boy rules the house like a little king, for 
the spirit of your father may be in that 
child; hence you must call him ‘Father,’ 
and he will call you ‘Son.’ The old have 
had their day. They have had a hard 
fight with ice, darkness, and the terror of 
famine. They deserve, and must have, a 
peaceful old age. 

“Do they not truly practice the precepts 
of the Christ? They never heard his 
name, know nothing of the Bible, nothing 
about Sunday. In fact they have no 
months of the year, no days of the week, 
but in spirit every day is Sunday. They 
date events from the time of the setting 
of the sun (the fall); the time of the 
laying of the eggs (the spring) ; the time 
of the coming of flowers (summer). No 
man, woman, or child knows how old he 
or she is. The days simply go by. They 
wish only two things in life—food to make 
them strong, and clothes to keep them 
warm; after these needs are met they 
spend their time in play. All day they 
will play, laugh, and sing, men, women, 
and children—and sometimes all night. 
They are the happiest, most carefree peo- 
ple in the world, though terrors of dark- 
ness, tempest, cold, and famine are ever 
at their doors. 

“An Eskimo said to me once, when I was 
leaving : ‘We shall miss you from our house. 
Why do you go so far away from home?’ 
Some would like to visit this country, but 
they remember that Peary once took nine 
of them away; seven died, and only one 
returned. Many children die at birth, the 
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His Motive must be “Give, Not Get’’ 


EARL F. COOK 


Modern religion is primarily concerned 
with human beings and the development 
of the highest human excellence. It aims 
at the preservation, achievement, and 
creation of things and qualities worth 
while in order that men, women, and 
children may share and enjoy good ex- 
perience and thus attain well-rounded 
minds, healthy bodies, and magnetic per- 
sonalities. 

The modern religionist bends all his 
thought and energy in the direction of this 
aim. It is concrete, not vague; earthly, 
not heavenly; natural, not supernatural. 
It dismisses the changing technique of 
animistic religion—confession, repentance, 
conversion, asceticism, immortality, and 
the like. It requires no unusual or ex- 
traordinary act of faith to accept this. It 


is an object that has provoked the admira- 
tion and attracted the attention of men 
under savagery, barbarism, and various 
types of civilization. It is permanent as 
man; endures through the growth and 
decay of tribes, races, states, cities, 
churches, priesthoods, institutions, theolo- 
gies, philosophies, and religions. All of 
man’s serious attempts at the organiza- 
tion of life have had this end in view 
regardless of the language and manner 
of expression. In the long run it is the 
center of human gravity, the point to 
which man returns from all of his nu- 
merous and varied wanderings. Hence, by 
taking this as his prime concern the spir- 
itual modernist links himself with the 
past and the future and has a solid basis 
on which to build in the present. He 
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mothers are so hard-working; but if a 
child lives four or five days, it will live 
until it is sixty, for there are no diseases 
in the Far North—no cancer, pneumonia, 
or tuberculosis. 

“In general, marriage is prearranged 
by the parents. When the man is twenty 
and the girl is twelve they are married. 
At the age of eighteen the women begin 
to have children. A man may have two 
wives, if he can support two; and when 
the second wife comes into the igloo, the 
first is not jealous, for she knows the. 
younger woman will do the drudgery. 
Wives are sometimes exchanged from one 
moon to another, but there seems to be 
no ill-will. All children are taken into 
the tribe irrespective of parentage. 

“The time is coming when this tribe 
will be exploited by the white fur-trader. 
Wherever the white man has gone to 
trade with a lower race, rotting disease 
and degeneracy has followed. The peo- 
ple of the Far North are happy, healthy, 
and moral. I do not agree with Peary 
and Stefansson that missionaries had best 
keep away. The missionaries should go 
there. Witness the marvelous work done 
by those God-fearing and devoted mission- 
aries, the Moravians. I only hope the 
missionary precedes the trader. It is the 
only chance for the Eskimo.” 

We can hardly wonder that Mr. Mac- 
Millan is eager to return where there are 
no vexing problems of peace and war; no 
white man’s plague; no jealousies, domes- 
tie wrangles, or selfish striving to excel; 
where children are all welcomed and 
loved with equal regard; where the old 
are happy; where men have learned to 
take no thought for the morrow, letting 
the morrow “take thought for the things 
of itself’; where there are no coming 
days or months to worry about,—a place 
where men think of time as the period 
of the coming of the willow-buds, the 
passing of the birds, the setting of the 
sun. 
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tries to have his co-workers deliberately 
commit themselves with firmest loyalty to 
the realization of this ideal. The seeking 
and experiencing of it gives a_ thrill, 
lovely and intense, of the beauty, the 
power, and the worth of life. 

This center of gravity arose from the 
mixing and mingling of human beings. 
The modern religionist is deeply sensitive 
to this fact which is unmistakably sup- 
ported by the social sciences. He sees that 
men, women, and children are not only 
related biologically, but also industri- 
ally and psychologically. As individuals 
they are social products—the outcomes of 
centuries of processes. Every self is an 
effect of countless causes and in turn be- 
comes a cause. Every one is chained to 
his fellows by the links of body, speech, 
and culture. Apart from his companions, 
man can know no lasting good. Healthy 
and robust personality can be achieved 
only in this social situation. 

Naturally and inevitably such interde- 
pendence holds the attention of the mod- 
ern liberal. He realizes that society is 
more co-operative than competitive. Be- 
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neath the fiercest competition lies mutual 
aid, without which mankind cannot long 
exist. Team-work is the essential feature 
of life. Modern religion seeks, therefore, 
to multiply in external fact and con- 
sciousness the ties that bind men, women, 
and children together. It sees the great 
need of emphasizing common interests 
and eliminating antagonisms. In pro- 
phetie words like “brotherhood,” “reciproc- 
ity,” “solidarity,” “federated states of the 
world,’ “universal peace,” “co-operative 
commonwealth,” it feels the century-old 
and undying hunger for human unity and 
it is ever eagerly dedicating itself afresh 
to the work of satisfying the persistent 
hunger. 

The modern religionist seeks to have 
every person learn to pull his own weight 
in the social boat. His motto is “Give, 
Not Get” in social relations. He endeavors 
to stir action and thought to service. To 
him common functions and common ends 
are of greater significance than individual 
acquisition and individual means. How 
to secure food, clothing, shelter, and the 
psychical necessities and joys of life 
without crushing human beings and 
worths is a burning question. Science 
has helped to produce and organize ma- 
terials; now modern religion would drive 
it to have the materials so produced and 
organized and distributed that personali- 
ties bloom and not wither. 

The religious modernist seeks to sur- 
round the pressing problems of the day 
with the light of the highest human good. 
He does not so much ask of economic, 
political, and social situations and diffi- 
eulties, Are they just and right? as Are 
men being damaged, are personalities 
being rounded out, are bodies sound, are 
minds alert and sane? He endeavors not 
so much to socialize, nor to democratize, 
nor to apply the principles inherent in 
any other generalization, as he aims to 


personalize industry and all other insti- 


tutions. The nature of society, of produc- 
tion, of distribution, and all the rest shift 
and change with increasing knowledge, 
methods, resources, and moralities, but 
personalities remain throughout all the 
changes. They are constant and of great- 
est value, and their salvation for high 
and noble ends should be the object of 
all social effort. Economic, political, and 


_ social institutions, however, affect men, 


Women, and children deeply and funda- 
mentally, and give shape to their person- 
alities. Modern religion, therefore, tries 
to bring pressure to bear so that institu- 
tions will be formed and managed in ways 
conducive to the best social and personal 
life. 

Fresh moral insight is ever needed. 
Modern religion does not believe that we 
have sufficient ethical wisdom and only 
lack the will and means of applying it. 
Rather it holds that more and new light 
is required for every new situation. Bar- 
barism and civilization are not alike, and 
necessitate distinct modes of conduct. The 
seattered and unorganized moral precepts 
born under different skies, in different 
times, and in different types of societies 
are not capable of functioning dynamically 
in the organized, interrelated, world-wide 
Civilization of to-day. Bthics rest upon 


natural and explainable foundations. Like 
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all else, they are the result of causes and 
have effects and can and should be treated 
scientifically. There is ethical progress as 
well as mechanical progress. Conscience 
codes can be guided and controlled. Mod- 
ern religion seeks that control in order to 
place morality on the sound and lasting 
basis of personality. As modern religion 
tries to stimulate the fullest and closest 
co-operation among men, women, and chil- 
dren on a firm foundation, so, too, does it 
seek the widest co-operation between them 
and nature. 

Man preserves and elevates himself, dis- 
covers new values and worths, by regu- 
lated investigation, observation, analysis, 
experiment, and co-operation with the laws 
of nature. Lack of co-operation retards 
expansion of body and mind. Nature does 
not automatically and beneficently carry 
man forward to ever higher levels. Mod- 
ern religion does not believe in a cosmic 
divine proyidence which deliberately 
places man’s feet aright on the path to a 
nobler life. With the evolutionist it finds 
no perfecting tendency in nature as far as 
man is concerned. She crushes him as 
well as helps: him. He is not a petted 
and pampered chosen species any more 
than Israel was a chosen race. He exists 
within a narrow range of temperature 
along with the foods upon which his exis- 
tence depends. His business is to co-op- 
erate with and control her processes so 
that he may splendidly and amply round 
out his days. 

Biological inheritance leaves man naked 
of body and mind. Social inheritance 
clothes him both of body and mind. This 
heritage exists not in some postulated 
agent or substratum of existence as the- 
ologies and philosophies have argued, but 
in the being of mutually aiding individ- 
uals, in libraries, arts, culture. If such 
necessary clothing exists elsewhere, man 
is ultimately an automaton and has no 
freedom to direct his life. The reservoirs 
of social life are in man. Potentially 
they are in the animal, the flower, the 
rock, but only in man can they consciously 
be used for the promotion of selected 
ideals. 

The modern religionist is deeply im- 
pressed by the myriad mysteries of this 
many-sided world, by the poetries and 
beauties of existence. The little flower in 
the crannied wall is ever a source of 
reverence and glory to him. Instead of 
bowing humbly and contemplatively before 
the unknown, however, as did the ancient, 
he seeks to understand it and to make it 
known. No knot is so sacred that unrav- 
eling it will not result in greater sacred- 
ness. To explain mysteries by simply 
murmuring “God” is spiritual laziness 
and a shifting of responsibility. That 
method must give way to a ceaseless and 
fearless exploration of all questions, quali- 
ties, and things. 

Modern religion is frankly humanistic 
rather than theistic. It sees that there 
have been many gods in history which 
have had only cultural reality like Zeus 
and Thor. Gods of that nature are born 
with a people and express their wor- 
shipers’ changing life. The past is strewn 
with, their images and dust. Modern reli- 
gion says that its conception is more 
mature than these, but it does not say 
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that its idea of what men call divine—be 
it nature, cosmic urge, deistic, élan vital, 
supreme personality, all that is, or what- 
not—is any more free from decay and 
death than former conceptions. Theologi- 
cal and metaphysical tangles interest it, 
and it seeks to evolve a scientific treat- 
ment of what men call divinity; but it is 
concerned with the subject only to round 
out magnetie personalities. Even if the 
thought of God disappeared and no longer 
bothered and blessed mankind, modern 
religion would not be hampered in its 
essential work. 

Conscious of its aim, conscious of the 
need of more rational social and cosmic 
co-operation, modern religion tries to make 
itself effective in the life of the world. It 
seeks terminologies, liturgies, hymns, scrip- 
tures; in short, an inspirational technique 
that has its supreme aim ever in view. 
It tries in every way to translate its ideal 
into symbols and languages that will 
evoke the support and devotion of the 
mass of mankind. It aids every move- 
ment that will weave its object into the 
fabric of habitual modes of feeling, 
thought, and action, so that its ideal will 
accelerate and increase in power by the 
precious memories it arouses. It realizes 
that it must embody itself in the conduct 
which men, women, and children daily 
feel and practice rather than in the con- 
duct which they are taught and ought to 
feel and practice. Separated from ordi- 
nary life, it will be barren of results. 
Consequently it uses every method at its 
command to relate itself to human toil, 
aspiration, and leisure. Knowing that its 
ideal was born in the grind and sweat of 
existence, it believes that it can adapt 
itself easily to the place of its birth and 
thus help the unfoldment of grander days. 
With this faith it joyously faces its task 
of arousing people to thoughts, emotions, 
and deeds that will eventuate in the com- 
mon endeayor to make human life itself 
beautiful, sane, good, and true, to create 
personalities robust in mind and body— 
centers from which radiate the magnetic 
sense that human existence is tremen- 
dously worth while and worthy of moy- 
ing in “the proud procession of eternal 
things.” 


William Adams Brown 


on Immortality 


Prof. William Adams Brown recently 
gave a lecture at Hackney College, Eng- 
land, which restated in concise and mod- 
ern terms the attitude toward immortal- 
ity earlier taken by Browning and Tenny- 
son. The argument deals with the fact 
that at death many men have just com- 
menced to do their real work. It is not 
a new argument, but it needs to be re- 
stated frequently. He said: “The capac- 
ity to create has no set limits. Much as 
it achieves, you are conscious of powers 
still unused. - It is not because death robs 
us of what has already been done; it 
is because it prevents us from enjoying 
what. we still might do. Grant that 
the man I am now is not worth presery- 
ing. The man I am becoming is con- 
scious of stirrings of creative power 
which, if this life be all, can never be 
expected.” 
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Industrial Co-operation 


CHARLES P. 


On the solution of the problem of in- 
dustrial relations between employer and 
employee depends the orderly progress of 
our prosperity. It is necessary first to 
specify the viewpoint from which we ap- 
proach its solution, as our conclusions 
largely depend thereon. _ 

There are three possible viewpoints : 

1. Capitalism: The industry is the pri- 
vate property of the capitalist owner, and 
labor and the public have no rights or 
duties. The only relation between em- 
ployer and employee is the labor contract, 
entered into by individual or collective 
bargaining. Labor thus is a commodity 
controlled by the law of supply and de- 
mand. If the labor supply exceeds the 
demand, the price of labor may be forced 
below a living wage, and masses of un- 
employed may starve, without anybody 
being responsible. Inversely, if the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, labor may force 
its wage -up to the destruction of the in- 
dustry without any consideration of the 
public. 

This viewpoint is increasingly being 
abandoned, as unsafe, by our leaders of 
industry and finance, especially since the 
experience during the last war. It is, 
however, still largely held by labor and 
represented by the conservative union 
leaders. 

2. Socialism: All values are created by 
labor; labor, therefore, is entitled to the 
full value of its product and capital has 
no right to any part of the product of 
labor, but capital, by securing control of 
all the means of production, becomes able 
to exploit labor by exacting a tribute from 
it. 

As only a small percentage of Ameri- 
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cans accept this viewpoint to-day, we 
may, regardless whether it is justified 
or not, leave it out of consideration here. 

3. Co-operation: Capital and labor both 
are necessary for- industrial production, 
and both therefore have rights and duties 
in the industry. 

As this viewpoint is increasingly gain- 
ing ground among the industrial leaders, 
I shall consider the problem of industrial 
relations from this viewpoint, but I do 
not claim that the following necessarily 
represents my personal opinion, nor that 
it involves a moral issue, but rather gives 
the logical conclusions from the viewpoint 
of co-operation between capital and labor, 
as the necessary foundation of industrial 
efficiency. 

Labor as well as capital, it follows, 
has rights on the profits, in the manage- 
ment and the organization of the indus- 
try; but both also have duties and re- 
sponsibilities toward the industry, and 
thus toward each other and toward the 
publie. 

It means that the industry must be 
organized so as to guarantee to the em- 
ployee a living wage, affording a mini- 
mum American standard of living, and 
continuity of employment; but it also 
means—which is not always realized— 
that the industry must guarantee to capi- 
tal a fair return, sufficient to attract it, 
and continuity of this return. The prob- 
lem then arises to harmonize these two 
requirements and to reorganize our coun- 
try’s industrial system so as to eliminate 
the alternate periods of depression and 
inflation. 

In this, it must be realized that our 
industrial system is so complex, that any 
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rash change or radical modification is 
likely to be disastrous, and the transition 
to industrial co-operation, therefore, must 
be gradual, by evolution. 

Two main difficulties in bringing about 
industrial co-operation are: The indus- 
trial leaders, representing capital, while 
realizing the desirability and even neces- 
sity of industrial co-operation, do. not al- 
ways realize that co-operation implies two 
parties coming together, but sometimes 
are inclined to work out a plan of organi- 
zation, and then expect labor to co-operate | 
in the plan devised by capital. This ob- 
viously is not co-operation, but paternal- 
ism, On the other hand, it is difficult and 
slow to develop real co-operation, where 
one of the parties, labor, does not yet see 
the desirability of co-operation and there- 
fore is antagonistic and suspicious, disin- 
clined to accept the responsibility toward 
the industry which is the inevitable re- 
verse of the rights in the industry. 

Coming now to the various plans of 
industrial co-operation, they may be clas- 
sified as monistic or dualistic, with in- 
numerable intermediate forms. 

In dualistic co-operation, capital, as 
heretofore, is represented in the manage- 
ment of the industry by the board of 
directors and receives its share of the 
profits as dividends; labor has a separate 
organization of labor representatives, 
elected by the employees, dealing with 
the problems of special importance to 
labor: arbitration of grievances, working 
conditions, wages and working hours, shop 
management, ete. This arrangement has 
found considerable development abroad. 
It has many advantages, but also certain 
disadvantages over the monistic arrange- 
ment, which endeavors to completely 
unify labor and capital by having them 
both, in some form or other, participate 
in the profits of the company through 
dividends, and in the management of the 
company through the board of directors. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PATTERN-MAKER 


In a great city there worked a certain 
pattern-maker, and the patterns that he 
made were of wood which he shaped with 
lathe and tools into pieces that served as 
patterns for castings. For his guidance 
he followed certain blue prints, on which 
were drawn fine lines, shadings, letters, 
and numbers, and showed how such pat- 
terns were to appear from front and side, 
top and bottom, elevation plan and cross 
section, and the details thereof, with great 
exactness. 

On a certain day there came unto him 
the superintendent of the factory and 
said: “Behold this blue print, from which 
you will make the pattern of a casting 
for the new 1924 ‘Far-a-way’ automobile. 
Be careful of your work, for upon its 
accuracy will depend the success of the 
new machine.” So the pattern-maker 
studied the print, and went off to select 
suitable lumber for the pattern. Now 
while he was gone the whistle blew at 
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high twelve, and the craft were called 
from labor to refreshment; and a gang 
of them, rushing by, brushed the blue 
print from the bench and it fell to the 
ground, was trampled upon, and became 
torn and soiled, whereat the pattern- 
maker became angry, and nursed his 
wrath all the afternoon. And that even- 
ing there was trouble in his home, for 
the wife had burned the meat and the 
baby had the colic. Furthermore, the pat- 
tern-maker, attending a meeting and 
friendly game that night, stayed out too 
late and drank too much. And so ar- 
riving at his bench the next morning, his 
smoldering anger, his troubles, loss of 
sleep, and the poison of drink caused his 
hand to shake, his eye to waver, and his 
judgment to err. And when he noticed 
that one of the dimensions on the blue 
print had become obliterated by reason of 
the accident of the day before, he, fear- 
ing reproof, did not go back to the super- 


intendent for instructions, but guessed at 
the dimension, and constructed the pat- 
tern accordingly. 

Now there were made from said pat- 
tern ten thousand castings, and it was 
necessary that they fit to the thousandth 
of an inch; and behold, when the first 
machine was assembled, it was found a 
fraction of an inch out of measure. Ten 
thousand castings had to be destroyed, 
or, as| the revised version hath it, scrapped. 
A new pattern had to be made, the as- 
sembling and marketing of the new auto- 
mobile delayed, by reason of which there 
ensued great loss of materials, time, and 
money to his employer, and the pattern- 
maker lost his bonus on that job. And 
this is the parable of the pattern-maker. 

The moral is this: 

Man being an imitative animal, each 
human being copies every other. This 
imposes a great responsibility on those 


who by reason of position, as parents, 
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or professional or 
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teachers, employers, 
any other capacity, serve aS examples. 
Each is a pattern-maker, for as he 
shapes his life, so will some other like- 
wise. 

There are great principles of right 
and wrong, of love and duty,—the blue 
Sisint, if you please, which the great 
Master Employer of the Universe has set 
before us for our moral and spiritual 
guidance. The ordinary education and 
experiences of civilized life teach us what 
these standards are; and ever and anon, 
through a book, a picture, the sound of 
melody, perhaps on the sight of a moun- 
tain, or passing through great grief or 
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exceeding joy, there flashes -upon the in- 
ward eye a sense of the reality of these 
basic principles. So long as we follow 
the spiritual blue print, our characters 
and actions will form into the right 
kind of patterns which others may safely 
imitate to the benefit of society ; but when 
accident, anger, trouble, dissipation, and 
fear cause a man to swerve from the lines 
of finest principle, the pattern of life is 
distorted. The mischief does not end 
there. Others follow the false model. 
The error is multiplied, society suffers, 
and the harm reacts upon the individual 
who failed to be true to his best. 
There is the positive side also. Against 
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the pattern that he spoiled, our pattern- 
maker had made a hundred other patterns, 
all of which passed inspection and stood 
every test for thousands of castings. Thus 
he earned his living and the right to hold 
himself forth as a pattern-maker. And 
this, too, has its finer meaning. MHabitu- 
ally acting true to one’s highest entitles 
any individual to moral leadership. Stead- 
ily living up to one’s best is the most com- 
pelling example that a human life can 
offer to his fellow-man. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


i 


Bible Not Wanted 


Four States have now ruled that the 
Bible is a sectarian book and may not be 
used in the public schools,—HIllinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and California. 


Post-cards as Mission Messengers 


There have just been placed in the mails 
72,000 post-cards which will go to 3,000 
Methodist Sunday-schools in the United 
States. These cards are being sent from 
twenty-four home and foreign mission 
school centers of the world. This method 
is being used to bring members of Sunday- 
schools in America in touch with the mis- 
sion schools they help maintain. In ad- 
dition, each superintendent will receive a 
eard from students in Korea, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaysia, India, 
Africa, Liberia, North Africa, Central Eu- 
rope, Mexico, and South America. Method- 
ist Sunday-schools in the United States 
contributed more than $1,500,000 to mis- 
sionary work last year. 


Moslems without Political Pale 


Religion is fast losing its political in- 
fluence. The latest separation of church 
and state is evidenced by the overthrow 
of the Sultan of Turkey, the rejection of 
the House of Osman as temporal ruler, 
the setting up of the Turkish National 

- Government, and the separation of the 
Caliphate from all material power. Ever 
since the judges of Israel ruled as repre- 
sentatives of Jehovah, the struggle be- 
tween church and state has been waged. 

' The Sultan represented the extreme of 

_ theocracy. His authority rested on the 
fact that he was a lineal descendant of 
the Prophet, and as such, head of the 
Moslem church. It is only a question of 
time when both the Moslem and Christian 
faiths will lose all governmental, temporal 
control. : 


This Village is Christian 


A hitherto-unheard-of village in the 
State of Illinois, Bowen by name, holds 
the record for church membership and 
Sunday-school attendance in relation to 
population. Out of 715 residents, 400 are 
members in the three local churches. In 


* 


addition, these churches have 300 mem- 
bers who live in the surrounding country, 
and 240 non-resident members. The three 
Sunday-schools have an enrollment of 690, 
with 200 more connected through the 


home department and cradle roll. On an 
average Sunday 504 are in attendance at 
these three schools. Hach church has a 
resident pastor, and the most cordial re- 
lations prevail. What an excellent op- 
portunity for a Community Church which 
would retain the three ministers and di- 
vide the pasteral labors into preaching, 
parish administration, and educational 
and social activities ! 


A Ministers’ Week 


The University of Missouri has intro- 
duced an innovation in the form of a 
Ministers’ Week. For some years the 
University has had a Farmers’ Week and 
a Journalists’ Week. It now devotes a 
week to lectures of especial interest to 
preachers, with particular attention paid 
to problems of rural pastors. During the 
stay of the ministers at the University, 
they are inyited to become acquainted 
with members of the denominations they 
represent who are taking the courses. 
It is stated that 75 per cent. of the stu- 
dents are members of some church. 


President Harding to the Churches 


At a conference of Allied Christian So- 
cieties engaged in community work, held 
not long ago at Washington, D.C., the fol- 
lowing direct and uncompromising state- 
ment regarding the international obliga- 
tions of the United States was made by 
President Harding: “Your government is 
trying the best it knows how to perform 
its duty to the world. We are not in ac- 
eord, perhaps, as to detail. It is so easy 
sometimes to say what ought to be done, 
but if you had to assume the full respon- 
sibility you might hesitate, or at least 
think twice, before you did a thing. We 
are exercising our influence, I believe, in 
a way no less potent than if we were 
more pretentious about it. The American 
government is committed to the protec- 
tion of religious and racial minorities, the 
relief of those who are refugees from de- 
struction and desolation, and I hope our 


influence will not be wholly lacking in 
the establishment of as nearly righteous 
a peace as can be brought about. I am 
fully aware that some of you have thought 
your government is not active enough, but 
so long as I am at the head of the goy- 
ernment it is never going to make a threat 
it can’t carry out. It would be folly to 
brandish a club with a threatening hand 
if you didn’t mean to carry it out.” 


Too Much Destructive Criticism 


Dean Brown believes criticism of the 
church has been overdone, and thus com- 
ments in his recent book, “The Honor of 
the Church”: “It is considered very good 
form and very good fun in certain quar- 
ters these days to maul the church. It is 
a chilly day when some light-hearted news- 
paper reporter does not make merry in a 
column or two over what he regards as 
‘the faults and failures of the Protestant 
chureh.’ In my judgment it is very poor 
business all around. It gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy. It amuses some, 
wounds many, and helps none. I wish to 
protest against it, and to.say a word here 
as straight and as strong as I know how 
to make for the ‘honor of the church.’ ” 


Long-term Pastorates 


The ministers and churches of St. Louis 
seem to prefer long pastorates. Highteen 
ministers of that city have held their 
present pastorates fifteen years of more. 
Three are Evangelicals, two are Baptists, 
two are Presbyterians, and two are Hpis- 
copalians; the remainder are Lutherans. 
The dean of the St. Louis pastors is Rev. 
H. Bartels of St. John’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran church. He has been minister forty- 
seven years. Next in length of service 
comes Rey. H. Walker, who has been pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Evangelical Church 
forty-one years. 


University of Theology 

A theological university is projected at 
Hartford, Conn., to accommodate 500 stu- 
dents, including women. This university 
when completed will be the leading theo- 
logical institution of its kind in the land. 
Instruction will be given in all sorts of 
religious work. 
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What is Social Justice? 


JAMES A. FAIRLEY 


the illuminating article by Professor Carver in its pages 

sometime last year. The extensive book by the same 
author* recently published is in the main an elaboration of 
the thesis set forth in that article, viz., “the chief purpose of 
the nation is essentially that of every living being, viz., to 
keep on living.” Professor Carver reiterates the position taken 
in that article, that production is the one supreme function 
of every individual and every nation if either would become 
strong enough to overtop his fellows and so survive. 

Some of the chapters in the book are essays or parts of 
essays written for special publication in periodicals and re- 
produced either wholly or in part in this volume. There is 
therefore occasional repetition, and a lack of complete unity 
in the development of the main thesis of the writer. Still the 
fundamental emphasis, as quoted above, appears in every 
chapter. The chief function of every individual is to produce, 
and then having done all, to produce. He who produces serves. 
The nation that produces more than its neighbors becomes, 
ipso facto, stronger than they, and therefore survives. As 
Professor Carver rings the changes on this theme it attains 
a persuasive seductiveness that is almost convincing. And 
when one has produced more than he can consume, what shall 
he do with it? Buy more tools (capital) so that more goods 
may be produced, that more investments may be made; and 
woe to the man who, like the rich fool in the parable, knocks 
off producing, congratulating his soul that it “has much goods 
laid up for many years.” Indeed, if one were to choose a 
Bible text for the whole book, it might well be, “Command that 
these stones be made bread.” Rarely would one find in these 
pages the stern corrective, “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Yet the book has much valuable material in it. Professor 
Carver, while a thoroughgoing individualist, and an economist 
of the laissez faire school, nevertheless is by no means blind 
to the evils of present-day industrialism. He seems to postulate, 
however, the possibility of every man choosing his own field 
and type of work, so that by looking about and seeing where 
there is especial scarcity of the sort of service he can render, 
and by entering into that particular field, he can make himself 
sufficiently useful there to command a remunerative reward 
for his services. Such freedom of movement, however, is 
possible only with restricted immigration, and restricted fami- 
lies, for Professor Carver is especially scornful of the “spawn- 
ers,” as he calls them. It would seem as if this particular 
pathetic fallacy of the unrestricted freedom of men to move 
about at will had been exploded times enough so that it should 
not be seriously given to us again. But supposing it possible 
that men can thus present themselves at the opportune time 
and place, Professor Carver believes and maintains that, with 
restricted immigration and smaller families, and with greatly 
improved education, particularly directed to enhancement of 
production, there may come to be an approximation to equality 
of income among all classes of the community. Such equality 
of income our author seems to believe to be socially desirable. 
Thus extremes meet, and Professor Carver and Bernard Shaw 
“are met together.” 

The politician, according to this book, has “an unerring 
instinct for doing the wrong thing,” and yet the state is 
assumed all the way through to stand over the individuals 
that compose it as the arbiter of justice. Just what the state 
is, or how it can be made to fulfill its function, the author does 
not tell us. The reformer, along with the politicians and the 
spawners, comes in for various lashings from Professor Carver. 
He is usually referred to as the “unctious” reformer, and is 
assumed to have more heat than light to apply to economic 
questions, more sentimental emotion than intellect. 

Professor Carver’s individualism is apparent in his broad 
division of all men into the two classes, producers and con- 
sumers. The outstanding fact of modern production, that it 
is done by great combinations of men whose interests are often 
at complete variance, that in the very act of production lie 
precisely the ills of our modern life, that the great producing 
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*ESSAyS IN SocraL Justicn, By Thomas N. Carver. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 


units are organisms out of health,—all this lies outside of 
Professor Carver’s purview, so far as the present writer sees 
his position. Single-taxers, who are usually extreme individual- 
ists, will find much in common with many of the author’s 
restrictions on monopoly, inherited wealth, and the ownership 
of natural resources, as well as with his contention that most 
of the evils of the day would be removed if the unearned in- 


crements from these sources were stopped by proper legisla- _ 


tion and incidence of taxation. 

Another book of similar title is that by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse 
of London University,* who has done excellent pioneer work 
in other books on ethics and sociology. Professor Hobhouse 
has much in common with Professor Carver in that both men 
approach their subject with deep ethical fervor, and are pro- 
foundly concerned that social justice may be found. Their 
psychological approach, however, is wholly different. Professor 
Hobhouse in his whole approach is thoroughly inductive and 
scientific, and yet he sees clearly that no man can be an in- 
dividual without being first a member of a social order or 
organism. He further sees just as clearly that there can be 
no production of material goods without a combination of 
individuals working together organically; that no man ever 
produced a dollar’s worth of wealth alone. ‘ 

But a more fundamental difference between the two writers 
appears in the objective which each sets before him as the 
goal of all human effort. Professor Hobhouse’s objective is 
thoroughly human, without ever being “unctious.” He is 
thoroughly alive to the human value of every soul, whether 
he is a producer, or shut up in an insane asylum, or born 
yesterday, or about to be born to-morrow, and recognizes that 
only as the forward movements of society take in every in- 
dividual in their scope can they ever be regarded as successful. 
Such an attitude toward human progress Professor Hobhouse 
calls “progressive liberalism,’ which looks toward the progres- 
sive liberalizing of all our institutions, and of all the individual 
members of the social whole. His discussion of methods is 
almost painstakingly fair, in that every possible objection 
to each position is taken up and given thoroughly judicial 
treatment. Like Professor Carver he finds the evils of eco- 
nomic injustice to inhere in monopoly, inherited wealth, and 
private ownership of natural resources. To him the state is 
no mere abstraction, no super-individual, but rather the attempt 
of the various groups of the social organism to function by 
giving expression to their vital needs. 

But while society is organically related in all its various 
parts and groupings, Professor Hobhouse uses the word 
“organism” sparingly. Every human will “channels” its way 
through, and in relation to and modified by all other wills with 
which it comes in contact. The idea, therefore, which he espe- 
cially stresses is “harmony.” ‘The ethical objective for human 
society is a harmony of wills. This harmony will not be found 
through any ready-made mechanical or formal plan, but by 
successive efforts in the direction always of a more complete 
self-expression of every individual and of every group, adjusted 
each to the other in relations of ever increasing harmony. 
Professor Hobhouse closes his remarkably inspiring book with 
these words: “Of all the retrograde movements threatening 
us, the most serious is the loss of grip on the hard-won con- 
ception of liberty—a loss typified in the prevailing belief that 
to fight Bolshevism it is necessary to kill Bolsheviks—and 
even cut off the supply of chloroform for their hospitals. 
Perhaps the history of this adventure will teach the world 
once again that the spring of progress is spiritual, and that 
this spirit is not aided by the secular arm. Perhaps alterna- 
tively, a true spiritual authority will arise out of the present 
welter of half knowledge and conflicting dogmatisms; but it 
must be an authority true to its own spiritual principle, govern- 
ing by the light of reason and through the conyictions of men, 
indifferent to place and power, an organization, not of officials 
and monarchs, but of knowledge, wisdom and righteousness, 
the bodiless church of humanity in which the federated democ- 
racies of the world may find their soul.” 


*Tur EuemuNnts oF SociaL Justice, By L. T. Hobhouse. New 


York: Henry Holt and Co. 
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A Reply to Mr. Fairley 


THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


The reviewer of my “Essays in Social Justice” and Hob- 
house’s “Elements of Social Justice’ has missed an oppor- 
tunity, not only to make a much needed contribution to current 
thought, but to set before his readers two fundamentally 
different philosophies of society, as expressed in Mr. Hob- 
house’s book and mine. In reality the difference between us 
is vastly wider and deeper than the reviewer seems to be 
aware. Before going on, however, to a statement of funda- 
mental differences between Mr. Hobhouse’s philosophy of so- 
ciety and mine, allow me to call attention to some of the 
reviewer's errors. 

1, He says, “Indeed. if one were to choose a Bible text for 
the whole book, it might well be, ‘Command that these stones 
be made bread.’” That is a very misleading statement. The 
only Bible text that accurately and completely describes the 


book is, “He that would be great among you, let him be your 


servant.” Greatness, success, the realization of one’s ambi- 
tion to be great or successful, shall come through service. 
But, production is service, and service is production. Service, 
or production, is what men live on. I definitely state that 
this is not bread alone. He who came to bring men under the 


law of service came also to save them from going to waste. 


The man who is going to waste is lost; he might as well not 
be as be. 

2. The reviewer says, “Such freedom of movement is pos- 
sible only with restricted immigration,” etc. Now restriction 


_ of immigration has nothing whatever to do with freedom of 


movement within this country. But what can be the reviewer's 
motive in conveying to the reader the impression that I held 
that men have an unrestricted freedom, except in the sense of 
freedom from legal prohibitions on their moving about, or 
that this theory had ever been exploded? A thing that never 
existed could hardly be exploded. 

3. Again, he says, “Just what the state is, or how it can be 
made to fulfill its function the author does not-tell us.” This 
will certainly tend to convey a false impression to the reader. 
The very thing he says I do not tell is the only thing I do tell 
in the whole yolume; it is precisely that and nothing else. The 
author has merely failed to grasp the argument of the philos- 
ophy underlying it. 

4. The reviewer states, “Professor Carver’s individualism 
is apparent in his broad division of all men into the two classes, 
producers and consumers.” Individualism has nothing what- 
ever to do with the classification of all persons Into producers 
and consumers. Besides, I do not so classify them in the 
sense of assuming that they are different people. The same 
people are in one sense producers and-in another sense con- 
sumers, which is an admissible classification. It is just as 
logical for a socialist as for an individualist to make and is 
frequently made by writers of all classes. 

5. In the next sentence he enumerates a number of things 
that, so far as he sees, lie beyond my purview. The only ones 
that lie beyond my. purview are “that in the very act of pro- 
duction lie precisely the ills of our modern life” and “that the 
great producing units are organisms out of health.” These 
two statements seem absurd, but doubtless they lie well within 
the reviewer’s purview. 

But why proceed with these trivialities and misrepresenta- 
tions? Let us come to the real difference between Mr. Hob- 
house’s point of view and mine. Briefly and superficially, it 
is this: He approaches the problem from the psychological, I 
from the economic point of view. This difference, however, 
goes deeper than it sounds. He is interested in adjusting 
our social institutions to human nature. I am interested in 
adjusting human nature to the fundamental laws of eco- 
nomics, which are not psychological, but are physical and 
cosmical. 

Mr. Hobhouse is concerned with harmony among psychologi- 
eal units. I am concerned with getting all these psychological 
units into harmony with the material universe, or, if one is 
a thoroughgoing theist, with God. To me, Mr. Hobhouse’s 
objective seems to leave the universe and God out of account. 
It seems to: assume that the only harmony we need is har- 
mony among ourselves and to forget that the larger problem 


is how to get ourselves adapted to the material universe and 
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God’s laws. 
the program. 

I fully and freely concede the greatness of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
treatise. It is as good an expression as I have ever seen of 
the social philosophy based on human psychology, without 
taking into account the solid framework of the universe into 
which human psychology has to fit itself in the process of 
evolution or adaptation. I should never waste time criticis- 
ing the details of Mr. Hobhouse’s argument, because I think 
they are unimportant. My quarrel is with his point of view; 
and on this point we are as widely separated as the two poles. 

The difference between us is as old as moralizing. It is 
essentially the difference between Hpicureanism and Stoicism. 
The one was centered in man; the other regarded man as 
a more or less insignificant part of something much larger and 
less plastic than himself, to which he must conform or suffer. 
The one stresses human behavior as a self-determining fact; 
the other regards it as something that must be molded and 
adapted to something outside itself. The one system asks, 
What is human nature like? The other asks, What must it 
be like if it is to achieve blessedness? The one asks, How 
do men behave, and why? ‘The other asks, What must they 
do to be saved? 

The reviewer is a minister of religion, and apparently 
interprets the message of Christ in terms of the school of 
psychology based on self-determination. As I understand the 
message of Christ, he came not to teach men to achieve the 
harmony of their own wills through self-expression, but to 
achieve harmony with the will of God through self-discipline. 
Incidentally, of course, when they have succeeded in harmoniz- 
ing their wills with God’s, they will find them in harmony 
with one another. In other words, when they all measure 
up to some standard outside themselves, they inevitably meas- 
ure up to one another. It is as though several ships all 
steered by the same magnetic pole and reached their destina- 
tion. I do not see any reason to think that, if they forgot 
the magnetic pole and steered in harmony with one another, 
they wouid ever get anywhere. If we content ourselves with 
seeking harmony among our wills through self-expression, we 
are adrift on an unknown sea; but if we seek first to har- 
monize ourselves with the universe or with the eternal laws 
of God, we will get somewhere and incidentally find ourselves 
in harmony with one another. When we become the kind of 
people who harmonize with God, the self-expression of each 
personality will then harmonize with the self-expression of 
every other; but the question is, Which comes first? 

I cannot find or persuade myself that the Founder of 
Christianity came to tell men to get together and seek first 
harmony among themselves. He seems to me to have said to 
seek first harmony with God and his righteousness. This 
is my interpretation, and it is the basis of all my social 
philosophy. I believe that this is the philosophy that must 
ultimately win because the people that practice it are seeking 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Those who 
follow the other plan, which Mr. Hobhouse and the reviewer 
advocate, seem to me to be seeking first the kingdom of man 
and his righteousness, and I do not believe that much will 
be added unto them. 

They have, however, a powerful appeal to human nature. 
Racial self-determination is an alluring gospel. The sub- 
mission of the human race to the law of God or to the external 
universe is not so alluring. It does not lend itself to the use 


_ of so many demagogical or flattering expressions, such as “tak- 


ing the human point of view,” “being human,” ete. While it 
lacks this advantage, it does have another advantage which 
is not to be spurned. It appeals, I think, to a kind of somber 
but fundamental wisdom. I need not mention that it is the 
very essence of Puritanism, though I am inclined to use the 
great mechanism and the laws of God as more or less syn- 
onymous terms. I think that this somber but fundamental 
wisdom comes to people when they get their minds off of human 
psychology and begin to think of the relation of man to the 
universe. Such thought does not encourage racial priggish- 
ness. It does not lead us to be satisfied with: the mere har- 
mony of human wills. It tends to make us ponder, not, How 
can we achieve harmony of wills? but rather, How can 
we achieve harmony with something vastly bigger, more 
durable, and less plastic than human nature itself? In short, 
it tends to inculcate a meek or teachable racial spirit, and 


this, after all, will inherit the earth. st = 


To me, not self-expression, but self-discipline is + 
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The Sanctity of Time 


1923 is upon us! 
so soon gone! 


The new years come so quickly! 
Yet Goethe reminds us in his “Autobiography” that “time 


The old years are 


is infinitely long, and each day is a vessel into which a great deal may be 


poured, if one will actually fill it up.” 


empty. 


Our crowded days are mostly 


We desecrate the sanctity of time by trivial, wasteful things. 


A great deal may be poured into these new days, if we are careful what 


_ we pour. 
have gone before. 


If not, they will be as empty as many of the wasted days that 


The intelligent man selects carefully the books he shall read. Ruskin 
said: “Do you not know that if you read this book you cannot read that?” 
The purpose of these pages during the coming year is to help you to deter- 


mine what to read and what not to read. 


Cc. R. J. 


Ripe Wisdom 

THE ROUND OF 
Robertson Nicol. 
Company. 

One would expect that a book written 
by the veteran editor of the British 
weekly would be filled with wisdom gath- 
ered from wide reading and a long life 
of far-reaching service and observation. 
The present volume decidedly meets that 
expectation. Dr. Nicoll follows the line 
of many ancient sages when he divides 
life into distinctive periods and lets the 
hour on the dial of the clock represent a 
period. But where many of the ancient 
men of thought divided life into seven 
periods, Dr. Nicoll divides it into twelve, 
beginning with babyhood (the first five 
years), represented by the time from 6 to 
7 am. The period from five to ten he 
ealls that of the new hero; from ten to 
fifteen, the schoolboy period; from fifteen 
to twenty, the period of “sturm und 
drang”; thus he proceeds through the 
twelve periods on to the age of sixty. 
The value of the book lies in the ripe ob- 
servation of Dr. Nicoll upon each of these 
periods, and the quotations from prose 
and poetry which he has collected to 
illustrate his point of view. He has not 
only read widely in general literature, but 
shows familiarity with the teachings of 
modern psychologists, in both England 
and America. The book is one which par- 
ents, teachers, and all in need of wisdom 
in dealing with life through these differ- 
ent periods will find helpful. H. F. B. 


THE CLocK. By Sir W. 
New York: George H. Doran 


Earnestness plus Education 
HAPPINESS AND GOOD-WILL. Essays 
CHRISTIAN Livinc. By J. W. Macmillan. 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 
This is a yery interesting and discrimi- 
nating book, from a professor of sociology 
who approaches quite near to the pulpit. 
It throws a thoughtful light on every sub- 
ject it discusses. There is no conflict, 
says the author, between personal and 
social religion: “If it is impossible to have 
a good social order without good individ- 
uals in it, no more is it possible to have 
good individuals without their being en- 
compassed by a good social order.” There 
is no difficulty about finding a “moral 
substitute for war”: let a man “hunger 


IN 
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and thirst 
earry the 
him “run 
oppressive 


after righteousness,’ let him 
war into the community, let 
a furrow through sacred and 
customs,” and he will have all 
the thrills he needs, and will not eat his 
heart out in obscurity. The Beatitudes 
are talking about plain happiness and the 
way to obtain it. Sincerity looms as the 
great virtue only to those who are con- 
scious of lacking it; fanatic and saint 
have it in common. On the other hand, 
there is a stainless and forceless kind of 
goodness which is “the only kind of good- 
ness of which all men may speak well.” 
What we need is earnestness plus educa- 
tion. It is quite true that the lesser loy- 
alties may “stalemate’ world brother- 
hood; but that great ideal is not so much 
a mere thought to be grasped, as a con- 
quest to be born out of increasing fidelity 
in somewhat lesser things. 

Such pointers as these may give just a 
taste of the real charm and beauty of this 
book. Mr. Macmillan does not agree in 
the least with Felix Adler’s notion that 
Jesus’ ethics is adapted to a world that is 
coming to a speedy end, but not to one 
that is going on. As a sociologist, he 
shows a vital appreciation of Jesus. 

Ss. S. R. 


Ideals in Education 


EXptcaTION iN A Democracy. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. , Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. : 

In Dedham, Mass., there stands beside 
the old First Church a large boulder with 
a bronze tablet marking the site of the 
first free public school established in Amer- 
ica. We remember with pride the date of 
this event, the 1st of January, 1644. How 
strange, then, it seems to hear Dallas Lore 
Sharp heralded to-day as the “champion 
of the public school”! Have we so far 
departed from our traditional confidence 
in the public-school system in America, 
that to-day a champion must come forward 
in its defense? Unfortunately, it seems 
to be so, at least among certain groups 
of our people, in certain sections of the 
country. And we are further told that this 
champion’s “contention that the American 
public school is as truly national as the 
American flag, has stirred the whole edu- 
cational world.” What has happened to 
our democracy in the sixty years since 
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the death of Horace Mann, that we should 
be so stirred by this commonplace Ameri- 
canism? Have we lost our faith in it? 
In order that our children may be educated 
for public service, must they be removed 
from public educational institutions? 

The answer probably is that many of 
us have never been other than aristocrats 
at heart, and to-day, when democracy is 
being tested as by fire, we are trying to 
escape, so far as possible, the hazard of it. 
We are unwilling to pay the price of 
democracy, which is that while the bad 
is leveled upward, the good is leveled 
downward. Dr. Sharp contends that we 
have forgotten that education must be not 
only for life and living, but also for living 
together. Such an education only the pub- 
lie school can give. ¢ 

Defenders of the private school have 
made much of the fact that the four Sharp 
children, over whose minds the clinic is 
being held, received supplementary instrue- 
tion of a privateschool nature from a 
cultured father and mother, systematie, 
long-continued instruction of the most ad- 
mirable kind. This is hardly a fair re- 
joinder to the author’s thesis, for in his 
chapter on “Education for Authority” he 
contends that all institutional education, 
whether public or private, must be sup- 
plemented by another kind of education 
which can be had only in the home and 
out of doors, a natural education. 

We who are interested in religion and 
religious education, however, may wonder 
with more apparent justice why it is that 
Dr. Sharp can admit, without any apparent 
sense of inconsistency, that his own ehil- 
dren “never went much to Sunday-school,” 
but received instead a careful training in 
religion at home. Is there not such a 
thing also as democracy in religion, which 
it is the business of all believers in democ- 
racy in education to uphold? 

The book is a delightful book, full of 
vigorous thought and happy phrasing, a 
book of wide human sympathies (for 
everything but private schools). But the 
record will not be complete until the four 
young Sharps, upon whose healthy boyish 


faces the spot-light so steadily shines, 


have come forward to speak for them- 
selves: the politician, the preacher, the 
poet, and the farmer. Cc. RB. J. 


Toward a Better Race 


HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. By Henry 
Dwight Chapin, M.D. New York: EB. P. Dutton 
€& Co. 

Dr. Chapin here presents a series of 
readable chapters on significant periods in 
child development. “To prepare a better 
world we must provide better men and 
women, physically, mentally, and morally, 
and we must start with the child.... 
The present nerve-shattered generation 
may get along as best it may, but we 
must start at the foundation and build a 
better, stronger race for the future. . . , 
The future of the world depends on the 
child.” 

The bookis obviously intended for par- 
ents and teachers. The opening chapter 
duly emphasizes the importance of the 
child, while in the thirteenth chapter Dr. 
Chapin harks back to John Fiske’s eulogy 
of the family, pointing out that virtually 
the whole of civilized life is developed 


- 


for this practice is appalling.” 
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from parental care through the prolonged 
period of infancy. 

Organic inheritance is contrasted with 
social inheritance, and the importance of 
both discussed under the heading of 
“Selective Breeding.” There are two in- 

resting chapters which describe “The 
Beginning of Life’ and “The Developing 
Period.” Then follow a series of discus- 
sions covering the developing period, the 
pre-school age, the school child, mental, 
moral, and nerve culture. In each of these 
chapters, Dr. Chapin confines himself to 
essentials, eliminating the usual side 
discussions in which authors so frequently 
indulge. A chapter is devoted to the 
question of nutrition with suggestions for 
child diet. The closing chapters are de- 
voted to the dependent child, with an illu- 
minating discussion of the failure of 
institutional life and the corresponding 
suecess of home life in child care. 

The strongest appeal in the book is for 
home life. ‘The family,’ says Dr. Chapin, 
“stands at the foundation of the complete 
fabric of civilization.” “One of the great- 
est evils of divorce,” he continues, “is the 
total disregard of the real interest. of 
children. The breaking up of the home 
and handing them out from one parent 
to another in six months’ shifts has a 
most disastrous effect. The inherent sel- 
fishness of the men and women who stand 
“The 
trend away from the home is one of the 
evils of the day and must be checked if 
future civilization is not to become retro- 
gressive. The family must be conserved 
at any cost if only for the benefit of the 
child.” Te Y. Be 


Teaching Religion 

Tun CHRISTIAN FairH. A Sprins or Wssays 
FOR THE USE oF PARENTS AND ‘THACHERS. 
Edited by OC. F. Nolloth. New York: #H. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The purpose of this little book is clearly 
indicated in its subtitle: it is a contribu- 
tion to religious education. That some 
such convenient summary of what Chris- 
tians believe is urgently needed by parents 
and teachers who would give religious in- 
struction to the young, no one can deny. 
Whether this is just the summary needed 
may be open to question. The chapters 
and the authors are eleven. Some (chap- 
ters and authors) are conservative; others 
are liberal, or “modernist.” The latter 
is perhaps truer of the writers than of 
their particular contributions. Dean Rash- 
dall deals usefully with ‘Christianity and 
Social Problems,” Perey Gardner with 
“The Ethics of Christ,” A. 8S. Peake with 
“The New Testament Record.” The editor 
has the chapter on “Jesus Christ,” and 
C. C. J. Webb begins the volume with a sug- 
gestive paper on “Religion and Philoso- 
phy,” which he tries, a little more distinctly 
than do some of the other essayists, to 
relate to the task of the perplexed parent. 
The American reader is apt to find 
these essays somewhat ill-adapted for 
the purpose for which they are issued. 
They are too academic and remote from 
the actual situation among our own youth, 
Whatever be true in England. But taken 
Singly, as essays, they are often of genuine 
importance. It is a pity, from this point 
of view, that they are so brief and so 


‘fight seemed lost. 
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lacking in thoroughness and distinction of 
treatment as to do justice neither to their 
themes nor to their really competent au- 
thors. 0. BR: B. 


Standards of Success 

WHO's WHO IN THD UNIVERSH. By James 
Robert Gettys. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

This little book is dedicated to the 
Young People of America. Its aim is to 
waken a sense of spiritual values and to 
establish a standard of enduring and sat- 
istying success in the minds of the rising 
generation. Written in brief, pointed 
sentences, and brightened by apt allusions 
and modern instances, it should easily ac- 
complish its purpose. It covers only a 
little over a hundred pages and can be 
read through at a single sitting. Yet it 
sets one thinking about those things that 
are honorable and just and lovely and of 
good report,—thoughts that may well lift 
the purpose and widen the whole outlook 
of a young man’s life. A. M. L, 


The Reefs of Nervousness 

Just Nwrvns. By Austen Fow Riggs, M.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $0.90. 

How can one maintain a good safe offing 
from the reefs of nervousness, is the ques- 
tion which Dr. Riggs asks. In a delight- 
ful little book of less than a hundred pages 
he gives his answer, simple, direct, satis- 
fying. Nervous breakdowns, he says, are 
not only curable, but distinetly preventable. 
Nervousness is not a disease, but a dis- 
order, due to mismanagement or ineffi- 
ciency. The business of mental hygiene 
is to prevent this maladjustment. In a 
particularly valuable chapter on child 
training Dr. Riggs tells us how to recog- 
nize in their earliest stages those elements 
which, uncorrected, make later for ner- 
vous breakdowns, and how to apply pre- 
ventive training. Then, in a closing chap- 
ter, he outlines certain common-sense 
rules, which are in his judgment specifics 
against nervousness. Every nervous suf- 
ferer must answer for himself the ques- 
tion, ‘Will I, or will I not, be well?” If 
the answer is “yes,” this book will be very 
helpful. OFA Gn 


Boys’ Heroes 

Famous Leapprs or CHARACTER. By Hdwin 
Wildman. Boston: The Page Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Wildman, former editor of the 
Forum, has taken twenty-four men who 
have left strong impressions on their 
times, and described their characters for 
the benefit of American boys. He has 
selected leaders who stood for high ideals, 
whose motives were high and whose pa- 
triotism was unquestioned. He has en- 
deavored to prove to young men of to-day 
that a person can reach a high place in 
the estimation of his fellow-citizens with- 
out having achieved a success that can be 
counted in dollars and cents. These 
sketches are not biographies, since the 
author has confined himself chiefly to 
the occurrences of their youth—the hap- 
penings in the home, the school, and the 
community. The stories are of heroic 
building of character, frequently when the 
It is an account of 
an ambition worthily conceived and wor- 
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thily executed ; and while it is written for 
boys, men will perceive therein incentives 
to upright conduct and steadfast purpose. 
Among the men described are William 
Lloyd Garrison, Robert HE. Lee, Leland 
Stanford, Phillips Brooks, Grover Cleve- 
land, John Burroughs, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Booker T. Washington, Charles EH. Hughes, 
Warren G. Harding, and Benjamin Lind- 
sey. A better book could not be found 
for growing, ambitious boys. 5. H. oc. 


Sermons for Children 

Littte Foxnus. By H. A. Henry. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25 net. 

Out of the Song of Songs Dr. Henry has 
taken the verse that suggests the title of 
his book: “Take me the little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” In a series of short 
talks to girls and boys he has told of 
many of these little foxes, whose sharp 
teeth work havoc in the trim little garden 
of character. Dr. Henry knows how to 
talk to children. His language is simple 
and direct without being vulgar. His 
imagery is concrete and striking. His 
illustrations move in the realm of a child’s 
interests. Oh Reds 


Seeing Jesus 

Tun Boy JESUS AND HIS COMPANIONS, 
Rufus M. Jones. 
Company. $1.25. 

This is a book to be read to boys or 
girls of six to eight, but to be read by chil- 
dren of eight to ten. It is an effort to 
help children really to see Jesus as he 
grew up to manhood, worked and healed 
and taught among his people. In one 
respect the title is misleading. The book 
is not confined to the boyhood period alone. 
It follows the footsteps of the Master 
up the hill of Golgotha, and beyond. 
Those who are looking for a life of Jesus 
which will teach children things which 
later they will not have to forget, as 
the deeper wisdom of mature years comes, 
need not seek further than this. It is 
the most satisfying book of its kind that 
the reviewer has ever read, full of deep 
insight and broad sympathies, and yet 
told in the simple language of the child. 
So few good children’s lives of Jesus are 
written from the liberal standpoint, that 
a book like this becomes at once con- 
spicuous—especially since the children 
themselves like it. Cc. R. J. 


By 
New York: The Macmillan 


Labrador Labors 


THE Srory oF GRENFELL OF LABRADOR. By 
Dillon Wallace. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

The author has lived among the Labra- 
dor people, has shared their bitter depri- 
vations and hardships, and has himself 
seen the uplift brought to thousands 
of grateful fisherfolk by the activities of 
one man, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. Service 
is the keynote of the Labrador physician’s 
life. Standing in his generation as a 
leader in practical accomplishment against 
heaviest odds, Dr. Grenfell is a house- 
hold name the world over. This book 
throws new light upon the life of the man 
who counts it his highest privilege to 
lighten the hardships of others. 
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Coasting 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Going up! It’s such a chore! 
Every trip I dread it more;, 

Have to climb and puff and tug, 
Till it makes my heart go “Chug!” 


My! This hill’s a whole mile long! 
Guess I’m not so yery strong— 
Keep a-slipping backavard, -too ; 
And the wind’s so chilly—boo! 


Going down! Oh, see me whizz! 
Just the greatest sport there is. 
Like a bird I-swoop and fly— 
Wish this hill was twice as high! 


The Intelligence Test 
ROSE BROOKS 


Robert, last of the five Selby children 
to come to the supper-table, dropped into 
his chair with an appreciative sniff. “Hot 
biscuits and maple syrup—um!” he said. 
“T’m going to test the intelligence of my 
family,’ he went on gaily. ‘Real ques- 
tion in a real intelligence test. Coming, 
Mother?” Mrs. Selby smiled at him as 
she came in with a platter of smoking 
hot hash. “Wait a minute with your 
test,” she said and turned again to the 
kitchen. ‘Now, then,” slipping into her 
seat at the head of the table. “You'll 
have some hash and creamed potatoes?” 
she asked Aunt Margaret, who was pay- 
ing them an infrequent visit. 

“Do you know the answer yourself?” 
demanded Alice, before Robert had time 
to ask his question. 

“Did you guess it yourself—that’s what 
I want to know,” said George, suspi- 
ciously. 

“Well, I didn’t guess it very quickly, 
but I did think it out at last, and got the 
answer right. Yes, they gave it to us in 
school.” 

“These intelligence tests are new-fangled 
since my day,” said Mother, in explana- 
tion to Aunt Margaret, whose eyes were 
thoughtful, but whose tongue was strangely 
silent. “Once a year a psychology expert 
visits every grade in every school and 
gives these intelligence tests to rate the 
children. So far,” she added modestly, 
“all my children have rated above their 
ages.” 

“You didn’t say how long it did take 
you, Bob,” put in Betty. “How long did 
it? You’ve got to tell us, to see if any 
of us is more intelligent.” 

“All right,” agreed Robert, laying his 
watch by his plate. “Now if you'll all 
listen,—oh, Mother, please wait a minute 
before you go back to the kitchen for 
anything. Well, suppose you have two 
containers—doesn’t matter just what kind 
they are—and one holds seven quarts and 
one holds four quarts’’— 

“Seven quarts—four quarts,’ murmured 
Alice, forgetting to eat. 

“Seven,” echoed Aunt Margaret. “Just 
as many times as Mother has been back 
and forth to the kitchen since we began 
Supper.” 


“And you are told to take them to the 
edge of a lake and measure out five 
quarts. How would you do it?” 

“No measuring lines on them?’ asked 
Marcia, Mother’s measuring-cups in mind. 

“Course not,” scoffed Robert. “Easy 
enough, then.” 

Silence around the cozy supper-table as 
lips moved in noiseless calculation. 

“Don’t anybody say an answer out 
loud,” cautioned Robert. “When you 
think you know, come out in the hall and 
tell me.” 

Guess it?- Yes, everybody guessed it, 
in time varying from eight to twenty 
minutes, Mother and Aunt Margaret in- 
cluded. 

“More intelligent than you, Robert 
Selby !”’ crowed Alice, the only one whose 
record of eight minutes was under Rob- 
ert’s ten. “Ho! Beaten by a girl!” and 
she danced out of the room on thistle- 
down feet to try a piece of new music. 

All the children had to be at school at 
eight o’clock, and early morning was a 
scramble in the Selby house, despite 
Mother’s steadfast efforts to make it 
smooth and unhurried. 


“Mother, I can’t find my dark blue 
blouse! Mother! Do you know where 
it is?’ It was George, hanging over the 


upstairs railing. 

“Mother! If I drop down my serge 
dress, will you have time to get that spot 
off while I dress?’ and without waiting 
for an answer, Marcia dropped the dress 
and flew back to her room. “Mother,” 
this, and “Mother,” that, and this morn- 
ing was but a fair sample of what went 
on every morning. — 

At breakfast Aunt Margaret ventured 
pleasantly, “Do you intelligent children 
have regular things to do every morning 
before you fly off—any little chores that 
might help Mother out?” 

“Yes, have you filled the woodbox, Rob- 
ert?’ asked Mother, buttering toast with 
dispatch as she spoke. “I have baking 
to do this morning.” 

“Haven’t yet,” said Robert, one eye on 
the clock. ‘Suppose I can.” 

“And you know Mrs. Quimby comes 
to-day to wash,” went on Mother, looking 
at the girls. “Sure all your things are in 
the hamper?” 

“George! Come back! Really you 
must sweep the front steps mornings be- 
fore you go. I do wish you children didn’t 
have to be reminded every morning,” she 
added in a voice that sounded weary even 
at that hour in the morning. 

“Five intelligent children,’ murmured 
Aunt Margaret, reflectively, as she stood 
at the front door out of which the gay 
troop had just flown. “Intelligence test, 
indeed! Seven quarts and five quarts, 
indeed!” and inwardly fuming she re- 
turned to the dining-room to lend a 
hand. 

“Of course you'll go!” she said to 
Mother later in the morning. “You haven’t 
seen Mrs. Hart for years. You've just 
time to catch the car. Fly up and dress 
in your best, because I’m going to tele- 
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phone her this minute to take back your 
refusal. Nothing on earth will do you so 
much good as a quiet luncheon in town 
with her. Trust my intelligence!” 
flung back mischievously as she started 
for the telephone. ‘No, no excuses. Mrs. 
Quimby’s being here is a help, not a com- 
plication.” And Mother went. 

So it happened that when five hungry 
Selbys trooped in for luncheon they found 
Aunt Margaret at the head of the table. 
“Mother gone?’ they chorused, as if a 
miracle had happened. 

“Of course Mother has gone, to keep 
such a pleasant engagement as that,” 
said Aunt Margaret. ‘Why shouldn’t she 
go often? That’s an intelligence test ques- 
tion,’ she added. Was her tone as gay 
as ever, or just a little grim? 

Table set, but not a thing to eat in 
sight. The children slipped into their 
chairs and looked their surprise as Aunt 
Margaret continued to sit, unperturbed. 
“Eyverything’s ready in the kitchen,” she 
said. “The girls may bring it in, and 
the boys may clear the table after- 
wards, and we'll all do the dishes together. 
Six people can make short work of 
them.” ; 

Luncheon was delicious. Not one of 
the five Selbys had eaten a better one 
even when Mother was at her post. “I 
have some intelligence questions to ask— 
real ones,” said Aunt Margaret, with great 
interest, when every young Selby had 
been helped, and instantly every child 
was alert. “I'll ask them in turn. First 
question is Robert’s, he being the oldest,” 
and Aunt Margaret turned a bright face 
to her expectant nephew. 

“Robert,” she began, “how can a stove 
be kept going all the morning, for bak- 
ing, for boiling clothes, on five sticks of 
wood?’ Robert’s face fell. “Of course 
Mother wants to economize on wood,— 
what doesn’t she economize on? She and 
I couldn’t figure out the answer, and I 
thought you must know, because five 
sticks you left, no more.” 

Silence except for Robert’s muttered 
“TJ thought I’d be late. I didn’t know”’— 

“Yes, you did know,” and no mistake, 
Aunt Margaret’s voice meant business. 
“T heard your mother tell you. Aren’t 
you supposed to fill the woodbox every 
morning without reminding? 

“Alice next. Alice, when your mother 
is the busiest woman in the world, which 
is fairer, for you to remember to gather 
up your own clothes for the laundry and 
change your own bed, or to fly off to 
school with your hair done in the latest 
fashion, which takes you fifteen good min- 
utes, leaving your mother to discover a 
basketful of clothes in your room in mid- 


morning—an hour’s setback for Mrs. _ 


Quimby? Intelligence test, remember.” 
“Well,” Alice defended herself, “if this 
house weren’t such a turmoil, mornings”— 
“A turmoil, mornings!” Aunt Margaret 
fairly gasped. “Has it ever occurred to 
your young heads who makes it a turmoil, 
mornings? Your mother is too sweet- 
tempered and patient to tell you the 
answer, though well she knows it, and 
well I know it. You are supposed to be 
above your years in intelligence, all of 
you. Use your intelligence on things out-— 
side as well as inside of books, that’s 


she — 


—— — 
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what I say,’ and Aunt Margaret looked 
unsmilingly at each crestfallen young 
Selby in turn.. 

“There’s just one more intelligence test 
Til put to all of you,” she went on pres- 
ently. “I haven’t been here for five years, 

d never in my life have I seen any 
woman grow old faster than your own 
mother has. Small wonder, too. Doing 
the work of six people instead of one ever 
since your father died. She can’t stand it 
much longer,—I have intelligence enough 
to see that. Now either she is going away 
at once, or Iam. I can’t stand it to stay 
and see her wear her life out on you five 
intelligent children who should be lending 
a hand. But I'll stay six weeks if you'll 
all come to your senses. Leave the per- 
suading to me. I'll see to it she goes, if 
that’s your decision.” Aunt Margaret’s 
eyes were bright and her cheeks flushed. 

That is how it came about that Mrs. 
Selby went to the mountains for six long 
weeks. “Not a meal to get! Not a meal 
to plan!” Over and over the train wheels 
clicked out the words to her as mile after 
mile she sped from home. “But I wonder 


if Margaret won’t be dead at the end of - 


six weeks? ‘They’re dear children, all of 
them, dear but thoughtless, dear but 
thoughtless,” and the car wheels took up 
the new refrain. 

Far from dead was Aunt Margaret at 
the end of six weeks. On the first eve- 
ning of her reign she gathered her charges 
around the evening lamp. “I’m trying to 
go at this intelligently,” she began. Were 
the young Selbys a little tired of the 
word? “I’ye made out a list of jobs that 
haye to be done in this house every single 
day, willy-nilly—blow high, blow low. 
Against six of them I’ve written my ini- 
tials—those 1’ll do and those it wouldn’t 


‘be too much for your mother to do when 


she comes home. That leaves four small 
ones apiece for each of you—see if you 
can divide them amicably. There’s to be 
no let-up. Day after day they’re to be 
done,—no excuses, no remindings. It’s 
not for me, remember. It’s for your own 
home, and for your own mother who is 
about at the end of her rope. These six 
weeks we'll have as a training test, and 
we ought to have intelligence enough to 
have this household machinery oiled and 
running without a hitch before Mother 
sets foot across the threshold again.” 

Of course Mother wanted to come home 
long before the six weeks were up, but 
nobody would let her. Good-hearted those 
five young Selbys were, and ashamed of 
themselves, too, once Aunt Margaret had 
opened their eyes. 

When she did come home? Well, Mother 
couldn’t believe her eyes. She often went 
out to luncheon, why shouldn’t she? If 
she had a headache she stayed in bed for 
breakfast, why shouldn’t she? For a 
week after her return, Aunt Margaret 
stayed. At supper, on her last night, 
Mother, from whom years had rolled, 
east her eyes to the ceiling and said sol- 
emnily: ‘Let me see. To think it all 
began with seven quarts and four quarts 
—go to the lake and bring home five 
quarts!” And every one at that gay 
Supper-table burst into shouts of laughter. 
o [All rights reserved] 
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The Home Circle 


’Tis winter now: the gleaming snow 
Has left the heavens all cold and 
clear ; 
Through leafless boughs the sharp winds 
blow, 
And all the earth lies dead and drear. 


And yet God’s love is not withdrawn ; 
His life within the keen air breathes ; 
His beauty paints the crimson dawn, 
And clothes the boughs with glitter- 
ing wreaths. 


And though abroad the sharp winds 
blow, 
And skies are chill, and frosts are 
keen, 
Home closer draws her circle now, 
And warmer glows her light within. 


O God, who giv’st the winter’s cold 
As well as summer’s joyous rays, 
Us warmly in Thy love enfold, 
And keep us through life’s wintry 


days. —Samuel Longfellow. 


Sentence Sermon 


He who doeth all things 
Doeth all things well. 
—Llla Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Merry Christmas 
HELEN P. METZGER 


The snow lay white and soft and thick 
over everything. The sun had been shin- 
ing all day, and the air had turned 
warmer. One just couldn’t stay indoors, 
especially when it was the day before 
Christmas. Out on Mercy Street, near 
the end of town, four or five little boys 
were having a merry time playing in the 
snow. There was a steep bank at one 
place, and here a brick wall had been 
built to prevent accidents, for the turn 
in the road was sharp. Against this wall, 
the boys built two big snow men, one 
at each end. Then they tired of that fun 
and began to pelt each other with the 
soft snow. Shouting and laughing, they 
kept it up till they soon looked like small 
snow men themselves. 

“Tell you what,’ cried Dick Tolman,— 
“let's see if we can hit that big tree over 
there.” They all aimed at the giant 
maple, but not one of them hit the mark. 
Again and again they tried, but the balls 
never quite reached the tree. 

“T guess,” remarked Bennie Rine, “it’s 
*most time to go home. But Id like to 
hit something before I go.” 

“There’s the brick wall,” suggested Tom. 

That was a new idea, and they all 
began to pelt the brick wall. Of course, 
when the very next day was Christmas, 
they couldn’t help talking about the good 
times they were going to have. 

“It’s fun from the time the first one 
ealls, ‘Merry Christmas!’ till you just 
can’t stay awake any longer,” Ray said. 

An old man and a little girl, who looked 
as though they were poor, had just passed. 
The boys looked after them for a moment. 

“T don’t suppose,” Dick said softly, 
“that some folks have any merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Alvin was poking his finger in and out 
of one of the flattened snowballs that 
clung to the wall. Suddenly, into his mind 
popped an idea. 
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“I know!” he cried eagerly. “Let’s 
wish all the poor, sad folks in town a 
merry Christmas to-morrow. Let’s make 
snowballs, and put ’em on the wall so 
they’ll spell ‘A Merry Christmas.’ Gan’t 
we?” 

Of course they could. So they set to 
work in a hurry, for the sun was almost 
down, and they knew they would soon be 
called for supper. 

Dick and Bennie, who were the oldest 
and tallest, formed the letters, and the 
other boys made snowballs. When they 
had finished, there was a line of crooked, 
uneven white letters showing plainly 
against the red brick. “A Merry Christ- 
mas,” they would cheerfully say _ to- 
morrow to anyone and everyone who 
passed. Then the boys, tired and happy, 
raced off down the street toward home. 


Taking Care of One’s Life 


In the following recent statement, Major- 
Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor-General of 
the Philippines, urges clean sports for 
boys: 

“IT believe in clean sport and athletic 
training. Sound athletic training makes 
better men physically, cultivates the spirit 
of fair play and the idea of give and take. 
It increases a man’s self-confidence and 
builds up a physical condition in order to 
attain which there must be an observance 
of self-restraint, good habits, and sound 
moral principles. All-around athletic train- 
ing should be built up in the Philippines 
in every possible way, especially in the 
schools. I wish every boy in the Islands 
knew how to box, and to wrestle, and to 
do both well. They would be better citi- 
zens. The tremendous increase in the 
morale, the self-confidence of a man that 
is engendered by boxing, wrestling, and 
other hand-to-hand sport is of incalculable 
value in any crisis of his life.” 


Children of the Red Cross 


The annual report of the Red Cross 
announces that there are at the present 
time about four and a half million chil- 
dren enrolled as members of the Junior 
Red Cross. “I serve’ is the motto on their 
badge. During the last year more than 
seven hundred schools having Junior Red 
Cross members among their pupils wrote 
letters to schools in Europe, in the United 
States Territories, and in South Africa. 
During this same year the Juniors added 
$56,922 to the National Children’s Fund, 
which they themselves had raised. A part 
of the Fund has been used to lay out play- 
grounds and to establish school libraries 
for boys and girls in foreign lands; an- 
other part, to build homes to shelter war 
orphans, to rebuild schools demolished in 
the war, and to start and encourage com- 
munity war-gardens in devastated coun- 
tries. Of the Fund $201,361 remains, to be 
used in further service for young people. 


Bird Fare 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The humming-bird and I agree 
On things that one should eat. 
Why do the birds like bugs and worms, 
When there is honey sweet? 
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People’s Press, Hope of Pioneers 


Editors must be overruled when necessary, 
so that the prophet be heard 


HENRY W. PINKHAM 


Why is progress heartbreakingly slow? 
Why do reforms the worth of which is 
unquestionable tarry while generations 
pass? Because there exists no adequate 
means of popular enlightenment. 

Call to mind yarious reforms long 
overdue. 

War still lingers, even dominates. the 
earth as never before. It is consummate 
idiocy. The killing of selected individ- 
uals—such as murderers, tyrants, monopo- 
lists, the feeble-minded—may be ration- 
ally justified to a degree; but collective 
homicide—the killing of good men by 
good men, patriots by patriots, Christians 
by Christians, choice youth by choice 
youth, each side inspired by noble aims— 
is sheer insanity. War amply warrants 
Bernard Shaw’s remark: “The longer I 
live, the more firmly I am convinced that 
the other planets use our earth as their 
lunatie asylum.” Yet it is generally be- 
lieved that war has been a means of 
human progress and may be necessary 
again ! 

A stable Money League has recently 
been organized. The rising prices of war- 
time and after were thought dreadful, 
but falling prices are now found much 
worse. The financial writers say that 
the former evil must be followed by the 
latter, inflation by deflation. Why is 
either evil necessary? An honest dollar 
will mean the same in general purchasing 
power “yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
Is there no intelligence in the business 
community? It operates with a fluctuat- 
ing measure of value, and appears not to 
know what the matter is! 

“From the standpoint of right the argu- 
thent of Henry George is irresistible,” 
said E. Benjamin Andrews to his class in 
economics some thirty years ago. For a 
generation the disciples of Henry George 
have sought to secure to all men access 
to the resources of nature on equal terms. 
Private advantage from the mere owner- 
ship of nature’s gifts intended by the 
Creator for the common benefit is a gross 
injustice. Private appropriation of com- 
munity-made values can be explained only 
as a denomination of community igno- 
rance. 

A tariff for protection is a “patent im- 
becility,” says Thorstein Veblen. But the 
majority of the present Congress believe 
in the venerable humbug, and their con- 
stituents still accept the absurdity that 
“the foreigner pays the tax.” Interna- 
tional free trade would greatly raise the 
Standard of living for the masses. It 
would also go far to abolish war. 

Ours is but an imperfectly representa- 
tive government. The democratic prin- 
ciple requires that the legislature should 
reproduce, on a scale compatible with 
vocal discussion, the entire population, no 
element of political significance omitted. 
At present one of the two great ‘parties 
may have but a slight majority of the 
voters of a State, and yet have nine-tenths 
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of the Representatives. Proportional rep- 
resentation needs no argument to com- 
mend it to believers in democracy. Why 
have we not adopted it? Doubtless be- 
cause so many of our citizens never heard 
of it. 

Ballots are sometimes a yard square, 
containing candidates’ names for scores 
of offices. What possibility is there that 
the average citizen will vote intelligently 
by such a method? None whatever. The 
short ballot is a reform that should need 
only explanation to command immediate 
acceptance. 

Such examples might be multiplied. 
Changes believed to be wise by practically 
all who have fairly considered them are 
delayed indefinitely for lack of an effi- 
cient instrument of popular enlighten- 
ment. What is needed is a people’s press. 
truly “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people’—a press that is owned 
and paid for by all the people, that is open 
to all the people, and that reaches all the 
people. 

There are progressive journals to-day, 
but unfortunately they reach but a small 
minority of the people. 
to diffuse universally the knowledge and 
wisdom now possessed by a few. Only 
one solution appears practicable. There 
must be, in effect, a public school which 
every citizen attends, an open forum in 
which anybody may ask questions and 
express views in the hearing of every- 
body else. This means a national publi- 
eation of universal circulation. 

The expense of the proposed periodical 
must be met entirely by the national treas- 
ury. Let there be no advertising, no 
subscription fees. The cost would be 
small, insignificant in comparison with 
the present outlay for dreadnoughts the 
building of which is one index of popular 
ignorance. Uncle Sam already has a 
printing-plant, and a postal service that 
reaches almost every house in the country. 
It might be economical, lessening the cost 
of transportation, to have branch printing- 
offices at various centers. The distribu- 
tion to all the dwellings would add but 
little to the present labors of the mail 
carriers. Copies should always be ob- 
tainable at each post-office and station. 

The proposal will be summarily dis- 
missed by those to whom every govern- 
mental function is anathema—unless it se- 
cures for them special privilege! The 
formula of the uneonfessed anarchists, 
that “that government is best which goy- 
erns least,” will be invoked, and the inevi- 
table corruption and wastefulness and 
inefficiency of every public service will be 
urged. The fact is, however, that the 
Government is the only agency in sight 
that can render the service herein advo- 
cated. Public education is an analogous 
function of government. Unsatisfactory as 
our public-school system is, no one. seri- 
ously thinks of abolishing it and leaving 
the education of the young to private ini- 
tiative or to the churches. Similarly, a 
people’s press once established would be 
Seen to be indispensable. 

During the war the Government issued 
a weekly bulletin. It was solely respon- 
sible to the Executive Department. It 
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was not democratic any more than the 
Government was democratic in the war. 
A people’s paper must be responsible di- 
rectly to the people. There might be a 
board of directors elected on the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation who 
should choose the editor and make rules 
for his guidance. It might be provided 
that no unsigned matter should be printed, 
but that every article, whether news or 
comment or opinion, should bear its 
author’s name. Certain space might be 
regularly allowed to important groups, 
political parties and other organizations, 
which they should fill through writers of 
their own choice. The Administration 
should have ample opportunity to explain 
and justify its policy, and the opposition 
should have equal opportunity to attack 
that policy. 

In particular, there must be a chance 
for propaganda on the part of progressive 
groups and even individuals. The im- 
portance of a suggested innovation can- 
not be determined at a given time by the 
number of its supporters. Pioneers are 
always few, else they would not be pio- . 
neers. But there is no need that the so- 
cial pioneers be doomed to loneliness in- 
definitely prolonged, as they are to-day, 
for lack of a means of communication 
with the people. Cranks should be ex- 
cluded, but the editorial judgment may 
err and there should be a method of over- 
ruling it. The initiative might be em- 
ployed. If any citizen believes that he 
has an important counsel for his country- 
men and the editor of the people’s journal - 
refuses to publish it, let that citizen ap- 
peal to the directors. If the directors 
also refuse, then let him secure a speci- 
fied number of. petitioners, whereupon his 
communication shall be published despite 
the editor and the directors. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish”; also where the prophet has no 
opportunity to communicate his vision to 
the people. 


A Creed of Escape 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIN 


In the Reformed Church Review for 
July, 1922, Prof. George W. Richards dis- 
cusses “A Credible Creed,” a creed re- 
cently commended by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Free Church of Scotland 
“to the interest and study of the members 
of the Church.” Professor Richards points 
out the superiority of the new creed to 
the Westminster Confession. A confession 
of faith, he says, ought to contain only 
what the believer can experience, while 
the Westminster Confession exceeds the 
Christian revelation and the experience of 
Christian salvation. The new creed is 
praised, therefore, for omitting elements 
that were prominent in the old creed. 
“Silence or omission, however, does not 
imply denial,” says Professor Richards. 
This remark aptly indicates the adroit 
ambiguity which characterizes all creeds 
adopted by general assemblies and which 
vitiates their value for so many believers. 
Such creeds, moreover, simply represent 
a theological majority and by all fair im- 
plication exclude from the fold a sincere 
and. uncompromising minority. In illus- 
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tration: In the year 200, Christians were 


of three types of: belief about Christ: 
Adoptionists, Sabellians, and adherents of 


the Hypostatic Logos doctrine; and as a 


matter of fact, in actual belief Christians 
haye always been so divided, although 
only the Hypostatic doctrine was made 
orthodox by the ecumenical councils and 
the law of the Roman Empire. To-day the 


actual belief of immense numbers of men 


who have been affected by the historical 


- method of studying the Bible can only use 


the language of Adoptionism. The new 
creed gives them no standing in the Free 
Chureh of Scotland. The new creed art- 
fully uses expressions that belong both to 
the Hypostatic and the Sabellian views. 
Professor Richards says that the creed 
clearly recognizes the identification of a 
human being with Deity. That, we submit, 
is Sabellianism, for “identification with the 
Deity” reduces the “manhood” to a mere 
form of manifestation. But Professor Rich- 
ards finds this clearly recognized in phrases 
which are borrowed from the Hypostatic 
view, phrases inconsistent with Sabellian- 
ism. The Sabellian will be better pleased 
with the conclusion of Article II.: “When 
in our experience we are brought face to 
face with Jesus Christ we are in the pres- 
ence of the eternal and holy God.” It is 
greatly to be feared that the members of 
the Church to whom this creed is com- 
mended for study will find it perplexing 
and that many of them will feel excluded. 
There are other ambiguities in the creed, 
and all such ambiguities have the appear- 
ance of making a cautious advance to 
modern views without really expressing 
or legitimatizing them. 

But let us suppose that a skillful preacher 
can resolve these perplexities into con- 
sistency; what age and degree of educa- 
tion must a person have in order to pro- 
fess the creed? Is religious experience 
recognized only when it becomes explicit 
in these careful intellectual propositions? 
Are they a test of Christian discipleship 
or are they only commended for study 


to those already members of the church? 


As a test of Christian discipleship these 
articles would make entrance into the 
Church difficult for many young persons 


‘who feel moved by the spirit that was 


in Jesus to worship and obey God. As a 
subject of study, but not a compulsory 


definition for those already members, the 


students might well be informed that the 
ereed is not in full agreement with what 
is taught to candidates for the ministry 
in the best theological schools. On the 
whole, one may be grateful to God that 
there are in the world undogmatic 
churches. 

Professor Richards argues the superior- 
ity of this creed to Charles Pliot’s “The 
Religion of the Future,’’-—which is not a 
ereed, but a prediction. The creed, he 
says, protests against such “naturalism” 
as Dr. Eliot’s utterance contains. The 
only naturalism which Professor Richards 
will recognize is “naturalism of the scien- 
tific kind.” This invites us into the lab- 
oratories of the natural sciences, and, if 
that is his meaning, Professor Richards 


_ should have felt debarred from applying 


term “naturalism” to Dr. Bliot’s faith 
an “infinite Spirit immanent in the uni- 
erse” or his faith that there “is evidence 
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in the moral history of the human race 
that a loving God rules the universe.” 
Dr. Richards holds that “faith in Provi- 
dence of Christian men and women in all 
ages was based on the revelation of God 
in Jesus, the assurances of His word, and 
not upon philosophical ideas of divine im- 
manence though defined in ethical terms.” 
Let us waive the “philosophical ideas’— 
the majority of Christian men and women 
in all ages would not understand them. 
Professor Richards is saying that these 
men and women had a logical reflective 
ground for their faith. They believed— 
he is saying—because the truth was re- 
vealed in Jesus and the Bible. How did 
the author of the Twenty-third Psalm 
ground his ‘faith? Not on a revelation in 
Jesus—Professor Richards is too modern 
for that. Not on older written assurances. 
It is allabout land me. It is the language 
of experience, like the language of that 
other psalmist who cried, “Whither shall 
I go from thy Spirit?’ The faith rises 
out of spiritual experience, what Dr. Hliot 
speaks of as “communions with the great 
Spirit” and which he then reflectively 
characterizes as the moral history of the 
human race. Or, to take a modern in- 
stance, let us scan -Samuel Longfellow’s 
hymn “I look to Thee in every need.” 
This again is not logical deduction from 
revelation in the past: “I feel Thy strong 
and tender love.” This is not naturalism 
of the scientific kind, not deduction from 
the assurances of a revelation centuries 
ago, not inference from a philosophical 
theory of immanence. It is experience— 
and in fact experience so outruns the 
limits imposed by this credible creed that 
the ereed ceases to have much interest 
except as an escape from the Westminster 
Confession. 


A Modern Jewish Poet 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Among the many tragedies growing out of 
the World War, none has been more terrible 
than that of the Jews. In addition to the 


‘sufferings common to all the ravaged nations 


they have had to endure widespread mas- 
sacres and persecutions on aceount of their 
religion and race—persecutions in which 
hundreds of thousands have perished. It is 
a black chapter in human history, and a 
chapter not yet closed. 

Even in the United States, anti-Semitism 
often raises its ugly head, which every right- 
minded American ought to hit wherever it 
shows itself, as he would a poisonous snake. 

It is no wonder that modern Jewish poetry 
is deeply tinged with sadness; but there is 
much of beauty mingled with the sorrow. 

A poet of merit, and of great popularity 
among his people, is the late 8. 8. Frug, who 
wrote in both Russian and Yiddish. 

He was born at Bobroff in Russia in 1860. 
His father was a member of an organized 
Jewish agrarian colony, a novel thing among 
the Jews at that time. Young Frug received 
his early education partly in a Jewish religious 


‘school, partly in the Russian village school. 


At sixteen he went to the town of Kherson, 
and there worked for some years in the office 
of the local (Reformed) Jewish rabbi. His 
first poem in Russian, published in 1880, made 
a sensation, and he was invited to St. Peters- 
burg, where he became a prominent jour- 
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nalist. In 1888 he began to write poems in 
Yiddish; and the popularity of his works, in 
both languages, grew steadily as long as he 
lived. 

His poetry covers a wide range. He wrote 
ballads on Biblical subjects, folk legends, 


‘poems of sentiment and reflection, and satir- 


ical songs full of wit and humor. He is said 
to have been the first Yiddish poet to write 
with grace and joyous fervor of the beauties 
of nature. Brought up on a farm, he had an 
enthusiastic love for Mother Earth and for 
the cultivators of the soil. In this respect 
his poetry marks an epoch in modern Jewish 
literature. It has been a pleasure to me to 
make English renderings of a number of his 
poems. Some of these may be of interest to 
the readers of Tum Curistian RuGIsTER. 


SanD AND Stars 


The moon is shining and the stars are bright; 
Night broods o’er hill and valley, sea and shore. 
The ancient Book before me open lies; 
Thousands of times I read it o’er and o'er. 


I read the words, so sacred and so dear; 
I hear a voice: ‘‘My people, ye shall be, 
I swear it, even as the stars in heaven, 
And as the sands that lie beside the sea!’”’ 


Lord of the Universe, no jot is lost, 

No word from all thy promises of grace. 
Thy holy will must ever be fulfilled; 

All comes to pass, in its due time and place. 


And one thing has already been fulfilled— 
I feel it with assurance most complete: 

We have become like sands that lie exposed, 
That everybody treads beneath his feet! 


Yea, verily, dear God, like sand and stones, 

To shame and scorn scattered, and strewn abroad. 
Ah, but the stars, the brilliant and the clear— 
The stars, the stars—oh, where are they, my God? 


Tus JewisH CHILD 


Buried deep amid the darkness, 
Far from air and light, 

Do you.see the blind worm crawling 
In the night? 


He below the ground in darkness 
Had his birth; 

’Tis his fate to creep forever 
In the earth. 


Like a worm amid the darkness, 
Dumb, blind; desolate, 

Jewish child, you spend your childhood— 
’Tis your fate. 


O’er your cradle-bed your mother 
Sings no lay 

Of a life that free and tranquil 
Glides away— 


Of the fields and of the gardens 
Where the lively child 

Plays in gaiety and freedom, 
Like the bréezes wild. 


No, a fountain of deep sorrow 
Sounds and rings. 

Oh, how bitter is the song, child, 
That she sings! 


Deep, sad groans and burning tear-drops 
With strong might : 
In the song are sounding, ringing, 
Day and night. 


Deep, sad sighs and burning tear-drops, 
Hunger, cold, : 

Through the world go trailing with you _¥! 
From of old. 


From the cradle to the grave, child, 

By the long road you must wend 
Grow whole forests of dark sorrow 
_ Without end! 
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Tue TALMUD 


Ancient pages of the Talmud, 
Legends, tales that there I view, 

In my mournful life and dreary, 
Oftentimes I turn to you. 


When at night amid the darkness 
On mine eyes sleep will not rest, 
And I sit alone, forsaken, 
With my head upon my breast; 


In those sad hours, as a star shines 
In the azure summer night, 
Memories in my melancholy 
Then begin to glitter’ bright. 


I recall my love, my childhood: 
Those sweet hours come back again 

When I still was free from sorrow, 
Free from anger, free from pain. 


Those old years, so dear and pleasant, 
Pass again before mine eyes, 

And the pages of the Talmud 
In my memory arise, 


Oh, the ancient, ancient pages! 
All the lights and stars I see 
Burning, shining in those pages,— 
They can ne’er extinguished be! 


The Eliot Circle 


Ten years ago, the Eliot Circle, a Lend 
a Hand Club of women at Bulfinch Place 
Chureh, advertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister for a country vacation house 
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Myriad streams and myriad rivers 
Have swept o’er them in the past, 
Sand has covered them and hid them, 
Storms have rent them—-still they last! 


Yes, the ancient, ancient pages 
Still survive, and perish not, 
Although yellowed, torn, and darkened, 
Here a hole and there a spot; 


Here a charred place, there a line worn 
Till the sense cannot be told, 

And the whole now bears the aspect 
Of a cemetery old. 


What of that? Indeed, it truly 
Is a graveyard, old and hoar, 
Where within the tomb lies buried’ 
All that we shall have no more. 


And I, aged, ill, and orphaned, » 
Filled with awe that death inspires, 
Deep in grief, stand bowed and weeping 
By the graveside of my sires! 


Tur Sone or Work 


For you, my brethren and my sisters poor, 

Whom scattered through the wide world we behold, 
Who crawl and lose your way on myriad paths, 

In rain, in storm, in heat and wintry cold— 


Tyler, representing the family, it was de- 
cided to accept their offer and try the 
experiment. The house, completely fur- 
nished for twenty-five guests, was gen- 
erously offered free of rent, wood and 
coal. and upkeep of the property included. 


THE CHARLOTTE HOME, NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
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and as a result was offered the Charlotte 
Home, North Andover, Mass., a mansion 
belonging to the family of Mrs. Charlotte 
Stevens, beautifully situated on Lake 
Cochichewick, about three miles from 
Lawrence, Mass. The house had been en- 
larged and fitted up for vacation purposes 
by Mrs. Stevens and had been used for a 
number of years under her direction, but 
at the time referred to above, it was 
closed. 


After conference with Mrs. John F. — 


The Eliot Circle and the church were to 
supply the management and the guests 
and meet the running expenses. And so 
the experiment began, under the enthu- 
siastic and skillful guidance of Miss 
Katharine R. Stokes, one of the regular 
assistants at the church and president of 
the Cirele. It has continued under the 
same leadership, with marked success, 
these ten years; and has come to this 
anniversary deserving, we believe, honor- 
able mention. 
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For you, O man of constant sighs and groans, 
You mourning, wailing, melancholy Jew! 

For you it sounds and echoes, sings and rings, 
My song of joy in life, still fresh and new. 


In myriad streams life pours itself abroad, 
And comes forth to the old, eternal shore. 
The world a blooming garden is to one, 
A heavy, miry road to thousands more. 


Oh, sing the praise of effort and of toil! 
Sing, greet them heartily, without a frown! 
Strong shall the hands be that have callous grown, 
And strong the brow from which the sweat pours 
down! 


Good is the rich man’s slumber in his room, 
On snowy pillows soft, at close of day; 
Better a sleep at twilight, after toil, 
Out in the fields, upon the new-mown hay! 
The sickle is of steel, the flail of iron, 
And, truly, no great ornament are they; 
Yet in them lies our power, our life; no step 
Without them can be taken on the way. 


Then sing the praise of effort and of toil! 
Sing, greet them lovingly, without a frown! 
May the hard hands be healthy evermore, 
Healthy the brow from which the sweat pours 
down! 


The Charlotte Home has been open dur- 
ing June, July, and August, and the num- 
ber of guests entertained has averaged 
more than one hundred each season. 
They have been women and children need- 
ing rest, sometimes from overwork, some- 
times after illness, sometimes because the 
routine at home or in the business world 
or at school had left them weary and in 
need of that freshening which a few 
weeks of quiet enjoyment in the country 
gives. Some have stayed only a few days, 
but have gone back greatly cheered; a 
few have remained all summer; about 
half, from two to four weeks. Almost all 
have paid board and traveling expenses, 
or it was paid for them in some friendly 
way. At first the board was $3 a week, 
but gradually advanced to $5. Thus the 
running expenses have been met. Hach 
guest cared for her own room and laundry 
if possible. Behold the program: a com- 
petent cook, of course, with good food and 
plenty of it; trees and grass and a won- 
derful barn; holiday and birthday cele- 
brations; an open fire, with music and 
games, evenings; a wide piazza and pleas- 
ant walks; sunny rooms and comfortable 
beds; and best of all, the family ideal of 
mutual consideration and respect. Hvery 
guest receives a special welcome and all 
necessary care. The Lend a Hand spirit 
is encouraged. On Sundays the church 
at North Andover is not too far away, 
and on Sunday evenings around the 
home’ fire there is a service of hymns 
and a friendly talk on some helpful 
theme. 

During the past summer there were in 
all 125 guests, of whom sixty-seven came 
for a week or less. Where did they come 
from? The majority from Bulfinch Place 
Chureh and the Circle, others recom- 
mended by the Family Welfare Society, 
the School for Crippled Children, the 
First Church, Boston, or by friends. The 


total number of weeks, counting by in- 


dividuals, was more than 200. 
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English View of Prohibition 


: [Manchester Guardian] 


How does it happen that the American 
people, having voted to stop the use of 
alcoholic liquor, are now determined to 
go on drinking it? This is a question that 
is often raised abroad by those who hear 
reports of what is going on in the United 
States. 

In the first place, neither of the assump- 
tions in the question is strictly correct. 

~The American people are not violating 
the Highteenth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. There are individuals 
in all parts of the country who are doing 
$0, and there are spots—particularly the 
large cities—where great numbers are 
doing so. But it is impossible to general- 
ize in regard to the use of liquor in a 
nation presenting such variation of opin- 
ion, habit, and taste. A visitor to New 
York City, reputedly the “wettest” spot 
in the United States, might get the im- 
pression that the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants was to violate the prohibition 
laws, whereas in the State of Kansas 
(which prohibited liquor within its bor- 
ders long before national action was 


taken) he might conclude that the taste’ 


for alcohol is as extinct as the reptiles 
of the Mesozoic Age. 

Again, the American people have never 
yoted directly to suppress the liquor 
traffic; they have never voted directly 
on the question at all. The BHighteenth 
Amendment was legally adopted, but not 
by a referendum to the people of the 
United States as a whole or to those of 
any single State in it. There are two 
ways by which Congress, after initiating 
an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, may submit it for action. Congress 
may place it before the legislatures of 
the several States, or before specially 
elected conventions in each; in either 
ease if adopted by three-fourths of the 
States the proposal becomes law. Ob- 
viously the second method, the election 
of a convention on the specific issue of 
the amendment, is the only way to obtain 
a verdict of the people. But the advo- 
eates of prohibition took the first method, 
and the measure was adopted by legisla- 
tures no one of which had been chosen 
on that specific issue, if indeed the liquor 
question had been considered in the elec- 
tion at all. 


‘Ministers in Other Callings 


[Reformed Church Messenger] 


Should an ordained minister ever turn 
his back on his holy calling to enter some 
other occupation? Perhaps, if he has been 
a failure, and honestly believes he can 
serve mankind better in some other work. 
But if it is the lure of some more lucra- 
tive job that has sung its siren song to 
him, how seldom is his heart satisfied in 
the after days. Many such have felt that 
they forsook the “promised land” because 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and they find 
their hearts forever restless. ‘Thus in a 
recent issue of the Continent a former pas- 


_Wellesley Hills, Mass., will preside. 
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tor who has engaged in business recounts 
his experiences. He plans to return to 
the pastorate and gives his reasons for 
this step. He says: “I am prospering. I 
make by far more money than I ever did 
in the pastorate. My family can have 
more pleasures than it did before. There 
is a contagion about business life that is 
alluring. Things are expeditiously done, 
and results are apparent immediately. 
There is the constant meeting with differ- 
ent people on free and easy terms, vary- 
ing work to be done, and a certain feeling 
of material security. That is one side— 
but here is the other: I cannot rid my- 
self of the haunting feeling that I have 
not been faithful to my Lord and Saviour. 
In the midst of business conferences, while 
dictating letters, while planning cam- 
paigns, or rushing through the street to 
fill appointments—anywhere and every- 
where the thoughts come rushing in, not 
to be downed.” , 

He sees in his imagination his Sunday 
morning congregation, his Sunday-school, 
the sick and the shut-ins, and he is not 
there to give them encouragement and 
spiritual strength. The business house 
sends its sales agents, its circulars, its 
letters, the theatre amuses, but only the 
Church sends the minister to give that 
help for which earth can offer no substi- 
tute. After his years in the business 
world he declares that “it requires more 
patience, more tact, more self-sacrifice, 
more forbearance to do the work of the 
Chureh, but the harvest is infinitely 
greater.” He has heard anew the eall 
which came to him in his youth, the call 
“of a world that has met only failure in 
attempting to solve its problems without 
divine guidance, of races that are sick 
and weary of strife and reprisal, of hosts 
of boys and girls growing up to juvenile 
delinquency and crime because of a lack 
of a sense of moral responsibility and 
spiritual obligation.” 


News and Notes 


Rey. Robert A. Singsen, who will begin 
his pastorate in West Upton, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1923, has a father and two broth- 
ers in the ministry. The church at West 
Upton has just celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, and has spent $4,000 on 
repairs. _ 


At the next meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, Monday, January 
8, at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rabbi Harry Levi of Tem- 
ple Israel, Boston, will speak on “The 
New Palestine.” Rev. W. 8S. Swisher of 
This 
meeting will be open to the public. 


The holiday book offer made by Tur 
Reerister is taking hold in the churches. 
This is what Quincy, Mass., has to say 
about it: “Tm CHRISTIAN Recister is the 
weekly paper of our denomination. It is 
recommended that our people subscribe. 
Your thought will be stimulated by vigor- 
ous presentations of vital subjects. There 
is opportunity to secure one of eight books 
selected by THE RrcGistreR, with your sub- 
scription, at reduced rate. Information, 
including post-card to be detached, in ves- 
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tibule.” The calendar of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., includes the 
following announcement under the title 
“A Parish Gift”: “Tr CHRISTIAN ReEGIs- 
TER announces special holiday rates for 
new subscriptions, with a carefully se- 
lected list of new and yaluable books as 
premiums. The list includes ‘Babbitt,’ by 
Sinclair Lewis, ‘What I Saw in America,’ 
by G. K. Chesterton, ‘Wise Men from the 
ldast and from the West,’ by Rey. A.-M. 
Rihbany, ‘The Priest,’ by Rev. William IL. 
Sullivan, and others. Attractive leaflets 
with list of prices will be found in the 
vestibule.” 


Speaking before the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League at Topeka, Kan., the 
other evening, J. R. Burrow, Jr., declared 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


THE SECRETARY of the Laymen’s League, 120 
Wifth St., San Antonio, Tex., will answer 
queries of friends who wish to winter in this 
eenay, snowless, between-oceans, dry South- 
and. 


MIDDLE-AGED UNITARIAN LADY offers pleas 
ant, comfortable home to retired clergyman or 
professor, in exchange for a few hours’ daily 
duties. For particulars address Mrs. Jean B. 
Adams, Newton, N.H., Route No. 2. 


WANTED—Position for (young) 
Protestant woman as supervising housekeeper, 
companion in or near Boston, or to go South 
or to California for winter. Excellent traveler. 
References. C-33, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 


middle-aged 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in * 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


You say it does not 
take much of a man 
to be religious? — 
It takes all of him 
that there is. 
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that “Nations of Europe face the serious 
probability of collapse.” Continuing, he 
said: “The system of modern states, one 
of the chief. characteristics of modern 
civilization, may have to go into the dis- 
eard, so that something better may come 
of it. The man has not appeared who 
ean bring order out of the disorder in 
Western Europe to-day. At the end of 
the war the world was the best organized 
that it has been at any time in its history. 
Compare conditions just before the armis- 
tice with what they are to-day in Western 
Burope, the seat and center of our civili- 
zation. The victors are not much better 
off than the vanquished, because there 
was no leader to take charge after the 
yictory. The ugly feature about it is that 
there is a changing or fluctuating moral- 
ity, and old, revered institutions go in the 
process. Morality, as I take it, is a sys- 
tem of conventions as to the duties of 
man to God, to himself, and to his fellow- 
man. However, constantly changing mor- 
ality is essential to progress. It is a pain- 
ful process, but it is not an indication 
that civilization is going to pieces.” 


Unitarian churches made much of 
Christmas this year. To tell what a few 
-churehes from various parts of the coun- 
try did. The church at Newton Center, 
Mass., held its Christmas party the 
afternoon of December 27. The program 
consisted of games, fun, and Christmas 
cheer for the entire school. The feature 
of the afternoon was the presence of a 
magician with a multitude of tricks for 
the children. Leominster, Mass., had a 
Christmas service, December 24, with 
Christmas tableaux, recitations, and car- 
ols. In the evening, members from the 
church assisted in the services about the 
community Christmas tree. The West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R.I., had a special candlelight service, 
Christmas Eve, in the parish house; and 
a festival for the children, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 28. The young people of 
Lancaster, Pa., also had a eandlelight 
service, Christmas Eve, at which famil- 
iar Christmas hymns were sung. The 
Philharmonic Quartet was present and 
assisted in the music. At Marblehead, 
Mass., the children had their Christmas 
tree with jovial Santa Claus distributing 
the presents, Friday evening, December 
22. Christmas Eve, the young people pre- 
sented with marked effect the pageant 
descriptive of Christmas, “The Light of 
the World.” The program at Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., was as follows: 
Christmas party, December 29, in the 
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parish house, including games, supper, 
Christmas tree, and a play by the Christ- 
mas Mummers, entitled “St. George and 
the Dragon.” Later in the evening the 
high-school boys and girls gave a dance 
to the young people. The church at Wol- 
laston, Mass., presented a remarkable 
pageant, Christmas Hye, “The Spirit of 
Jesus Goes On,” in which fifty men and 
boys and twenty women and girls par- 
ticipated. 


There is a general trend toward de- 
nominational unity. This was brought 
out at the dinner at the Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, the evening of December 11. Dr. 
Lee McCollester, dean of the Crane Theo- 
logical School, emphasized the increasing 
spirit of friendliness between Universa- 
lists and Unitarians; .Dr. Samuel A. 
Bliot also explained the benefits to be 
secured through closer co-operation; and 
Dr. Samuel H. Woodrow, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Newton High- 
lands, Mass., anticipated a day when the 
sects would be united as one, looking to 
a common purpose with common ends. 


Among Christmas messages from min- 
isters to congregations, we note the fol- 
lowing: 

“That we may remember all that every 
past Christmas has meant to us, and re- 
eall them with a spirit of new joy. That 
we may not grow eynical or careless of 
simple things. That we may not let the 
world hide from our eyes the beautiful 
truth that the King is kingly though He 
shelter for the night in a manger-cradle. 
That all this coming year we may hear 
God’s angels say, ‘Peace on earth to men 
of good-will.’”—Rey. George L. Parker, 
Newton Center, Mass. 

“Let us during these days of the Christ- 
mastide of 1922 walk in the boundaries of 
the little world of our daily living in the 
Christmas mood of peace, of personal 
good-will, of warmth-giving happiness. 
For we believe in the human spirit’s in- 
finite capacity to be born again, and al- 
ways a little better.’—Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney, Leominster, Mass. 

“There was never a morn, since the 
first Christmas morn, when the Christmas 
message of peace and good-will was not 
the message most needful to be heard on 
earth. There was never a day, in all the 
days that have passed in nineteen hundred 
years and more since Christ was born, 
when the spread of his spirit was not the 
most pressing want among men. ‘There 
was never an hour, since the hour when 
his gospel was proclaimed, when his gos-_ 
pel did not express all the hope of the 
world.”—Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Montreal, 
Canada. 


William L. Sullivan, D.D., who is con- 
ducting a series of missions among Uni- 
tarian churches under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League, began his fourth mis- 
sion in Buffalo, N.Y., Sunday evening, 
December 3. He was assisted by Rey. 
Roger 8S. Forbes of Germantown, Pa. At 
the end of the first week the summary 
of attendance had reached 1,552 persons. 
That these missions are arousing people 
to the value of the Unitarian belief is 
evidenced by this testimony sent to the 
Spokesman of the Laymen’s League: “I 
am writing you still under the spell of 
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the mission which you have conducted in 
Portland, and I wish to say that my esti- 
mate of the League has entirely changed 
and that I now fully recognize the great 
advantages which that membership brings, 
and I am proud to be connected with it 
even in a humble capacity.” 


Rey. Roger 8S. Forbes, Germantown, Pa., 
was recently given an illuminated ad- 
dress by his parishioners by way of con- 
gratulating him on the completion of five 

(Continued on page 21) 


| Says President | 


Ozora S. Davis 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
“There are some things that a man can- 
not get along without in these days; The 
Christian Century is one of them. You 
are fearless and constructive and are leading 
the way.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Charles Clayton Morrison 

Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 

Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 

Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 

Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light of 

the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of O “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,’ by Ellwood, or O “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or O “The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or O 
Air Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman 

ott. 


EIGHT DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


THE REGISTER’S Holiday Book Offer 
for new subscribers, including eight excep- 
tional recent books, is open until Jan. 31. 


1. BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis 

2. WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA, by 
G. K. Chesterton 

3. WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 
AND FROM THE WEST, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany : 
4. THE PRIEST, by William Lau- 
rence Sullivan 

5. OLD BOSTON IN COLONIAL 
DAYS, by Mary Caroline Crawford 
6. THE STORY OF OUR CON- 
STITUTION, by Eva March Tappan 
7.. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


‘8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS, by 
Caroline Ticknor 


Full details may be found on page 28 of 
the issues of November 30, December 7 
and 14, or a postal card request will bring 
promptly a descriptive folder. Write for 
yours to-day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Holiday Book Department 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS, 
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years of service with the Germantown 
church. With the illuminated address a 
phonograph and wallet were presented. 
The presentation took place in the parish 
... in the presence of a largely at- 

ded meeting of members and friends 

the parish. The address was done in 
Panic lettering by Edwin Fetterolf, a 
prominent architect. The illumination of 
each page was by Nicola d’ Ascenzo, an 
artist noted for his mural decorations and 
his work in stained glass. The address 
was a fine tribute by an appreciative par- 
ish to an honored minister and was as 
follows: ay 


THE REVEREND 
ROGER 8S. FORBES 
His FRIENDS 
AND PARISHIONERS OF 
THe UNITARIAN CHURCH 
or GERMANTOWN 
OFFER THIS TESTIMONIAL 
ON THE COMPLETION OF THE 
Firth Year or His MINIstry 
AMONG THEM 
NOVEMBER 21 
1922 


“Dear Mr. Forbes :—The tie between a 
minister and his people is an intimate 
and delicate one, consecrated by the spirit 
of a common faith. Its realization must 
yary according to circumstances and indi- 
yidual abilities. On the completion of 
the fifth year of your industry in Ger- 
mantown we, the members of your con- 
gregation, desire to testify how fully and 
generously you have fulfilled our ideal of 
the pastor and leader of a liberal church. 
For five years, during a most troubled 
period in the world’s history, you have 
given us constant inspiration and help by 
your sincere and eloquent sermons. You 
have not only set forth the broad prin- 
ciples of a liberal faith, free in its inquiry, 
generous in its sympathy and assured in its 
reliance upon the Divine Presence in the 
human soul, but you have also made clear 
the application of these principles to in- 
dividual needs. During these years you 
haye also been tireless and faithful as a 
friend and pastor, responding to every call 
of your congregation. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the debt of our church to 
you for increased life and usefulness. We 
subscribe our names to this address with 
the sincere wish for the happiness and 
welfare of yourself and your family, and 
with the hope that the bond between you 


-and your Germantown people may remain 


unbroken for many years to come.” 


. The chapter of the Laymen’s League 
connected with the church at Ithaca, N.Y., 
has been getting results from its work 
with Cornell students. In the first four 
weeks of the campaign, church attendance 
doubled. The increase included univer- 
Sity men and laymen in the church who 
had become interested by the campaign. 


Seyen Pacific Coast churches—those at 
San Diego, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oakland, and San 
Francisco—are starting a series of co- 


_ operative advertisements announcing their 


services. This progressive movement is 


one that more of our churches all oyer 
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the country might well follow. THastern- 
ers spending the winter in California 
will undoubtedly be attracted to visit 
their sister societies on the Pacific Coast. 


Sunday, December 17, at the unveiling 
of the new window in the church at Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot de- 

livered the dedicatory address. The 

window was in memory of Katherine 

Abbot Thayer, wife of George A. Thayer, 

D.D., pastor emeritus of the church. The 

presentation was made by Gerrit 8. Sykes. 
(Continued on page 22) 


WHERE YOUR 


school. 


new recitation hall. 


cheerful and homelike. 


Campaign. 


paid to “‘professionals.’’ 


We have a fine school. 
l We want to be able to 
re-equip our dormitories to make them more 


help some students who cannot pay full tuition. 


Our hearts are in this job, and every Trustee 
has given something to the Proctor Academy 
The Campaign Committee is defray- 
ing all its expense, and no commissions are being 


WHEN YOU GIVE TO PROCTOR, EVERY PENNY COUNTS 
e 
PROCTOR ACADEMY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


ALMOND H. SMITH, Secretary 
525 LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


TREASURE IS 


Pees LOR ACADEMY is not run for profit. 
The income does not defray running expense. 
We cannot materially increase tuition without 
excluding the boys and girls who most need the 


But we must have a 


We should be able to 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 
From New York, January. 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE ‘att er ee 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON 
150 Offices in All Parts of the World 


PARIS 


CAIRO 
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The window, made of art glass, bears the 
following inscription: “In memory of 
Katherine Abbot Thayer, wife of the min- 
ister of this church, which she served 
with wisdom and love for forty years, 
from 1882 to 1922.” 


The Alliance, Laymen’s League, and 
Young People’s Religious Union of Ithaca, 
N.Y., combined to hold a reception and 
picnie supper at the church parlors, re- 
cently. Mrs. Anna B. Comstock was 
toast-mistress. The guests enjoyed com- 
munity singing. In: ‘the course of the 
evening there was a general discussion 
of church work by the various organiza- 
tions. Mrs. David B. Perry was chairman 
of the committee in charge. 


Parish Letters 


More People, More Money 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs: The annual meeting of 
the parish was held, November 18. Sup- 
per was served, followed by a roll-eall, to 
which there were responses by more than 
150 persons. The treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid and about $900 in 
the treasury. The budget for the new 
“year was pledged. Large sums had been 
contributed for local charities, as well as 
to the American Unitarian Association 
and the Pension Fund. The report of the 
church showed a gain in attendance above 

- that of the preceding year, and an in- 
crease in parish membership, for the 
‘year, of fifty-seven. Thursday, Decem- 
_ber 2, Mr. Nobbs gave his lecture “The 
Republic of Honduras”. to a large audi- 
ence in Unity Church. The lecture was 
given under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League. The lecture contains much in- 
teresting material about a little-known 
. country. 


Mr. Lyttle’s Brooklyn Ministry 


BrookLyn, N.Y.—Second Unitarian 
Chureh: The parish has called Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle after a year’s absence 
in Omaha to again become its minister. 
Two interesting innovations in the life of 
the church have met with an encouraging 
response. One is a class in applied psy- 
chology for young people, in which the 
principles and technique of psychological 
mastery and control are being co-ordinated 
with the religious and moral needs of 

adolescence. The object of the class is to 
“prove what is good in the current vogue 
‘of New Thought and Practical Psychology, 
and to hold fast and utilize those ele- 
ments which can be harmonized with a 
rational and spiritual philosophy of life, 
to the exclusion of emphasis on business 
success or mental healing of every kind 
of illness.” The second is a book club 
eoncerned with the review and discussion 
of current literature. The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has taken “The Viola- 
tion of Traditional American Rights of 
Free Speech and Assembly” as the gen- 
eral topic for investigation, and at its 
first dinner listened to an address by 
Albert De Silver, director of the Ameri- 
‘ean. Civie Liberties Bureau. Mr. Lyttle’s 
recent sermon topics have been as fol- 
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DIR EGF O RS 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN; PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by es if it is to meet the urgent 
need 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. Petes 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. . BEATLEY. 

Cuerg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER: R ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. ante 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON II, MASS. 


lows: “Would Jesus approve a Crusade 
against the Turks? A reply to Bishop 
Cannon”; “Religion and the Inferior Com- 
plex”; “John Locke: Unitarian and Paci- 
fist’; “The Apostasy of France from the 
Vision of the Great War.” 


Thirty Years a Preacher 


MeEpriELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Manly B. Townsend: On 
Sunday, December 3, the minister of this 
historic church celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry. The church was attractively deco- 
rated with evergreens and chrysanthe- 
mums. Mr. Townsend preached on “Thirty 
Years in the Christian Ministry,” giving 
a résumé of the fruitful past and looking 
forward to an active, fruitful thirty years 
of service in the future. There was a 
large congregation. In the evening the 
church including the gallery was filled 
for a special commemorative service, 
wherein many of Mr. Townsend’s old 
friends took part. The Seripture reading 
and prayer were by Rev. Harry L. Thorn- 
ton, minister of the Framingham Univer- 
salist church, where Mr. Townsend was 
ordained, and an old friend and school- 
mate at the Canton Theological School. 
Another old friend and schoolmate, who 
also went into the ministry from the same 


home church, George HB. Huntley, D.D., 
preached the sermon, an address forward- 
looking and filled with sound optimism. 
Rey. Charles A. Forbes of the Second 
Congregational Church and Rey. J. H. 
Smith of the Baptist church spoke words 
of fraternal congratulation, and a cor- 
dial letter from Rey. Fr. Hugh Smith of 
the Roman Catholic Church was read. 
John M. Merriam, Esq., chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Framingham 
church thirty years ago, gave interesting 
reminiscences of the ordination then, re- 
lating how certain men tried to keep the 
young candidate out of the ministry be- 
cause of his Unitarian views. A. C. Doane 
of the parish committee spoke cordially 
and with appreciation. Mr. Townsend 
fitly and feelingly responded, thanking all 
for their kindness and good wishes. Splen- 
did music was furnished by the Mont- 
gomery Male Quartette. The parish and 
the Women’s Alliance each presented Mr. 
Townsend with a purse of gold. 


Amicable Church Relations 


Norton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Walter Tuttle: The Young 
People’s Religious Union of this parish 
maintains an excellent choir which by 
singing chants and responses has enriched 
the order of service. October 15, the 
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Grange attended in a body, and the Con- 
gregational church was closed, that its 
people might unite in the service. No- 
vember 26, the Congregational church ac- 
cepted Mr. Tuttle’s invitation to unite in 
a community Thanksgiving service in the 
Unitarian church. December 10, Mr. Tut- 

e exchanged pulpits with the pastor of 
the Chartley Methodist Church, an ex- 
ehange which had never before been 
made; and the same Methodist minister 
made the address of “welcome to the 
town” at Mr. Tuttle’s installation, Decem- 
ber 14. 


‘Three where there was One Before 


Tusa, OkLA.—AII Souls Liberal Church, 
Rey. Fred A. Line: At a largely attended 
service at the Majestic Theatre, Sunday 
morning, December 10, Rev. Fred A. Line 
was formally installed pastor of All Souls 
Liberal Church. Rev. Clifton M. Gray, 
one of the pastors-at-large, preached the 
installation sermon, setting forth clearly 
and forcefully the cardinal teachings of 
the church. The charge to the pastor 
and people was given by George O. Car- 
penter, Jr., of St. Louis, one of the direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. An address of welcome was delivered 
in behalf of the churches and fraternal 
organizations of the city, by Rev. James 
J. H. Reedy, assistant minister of the 
Episeopal church of Tulsa, and chaplain 
of the Masonic bodies. The welcome 
from the denomination was extended by 
Rey. Thomas Byrnes of Oklahoma City, 
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who also offered the installation prayer. 
W. R. Holway, who spoke a few well-chosen 
words of welcome in behalf of the local 
parish, read a telegram of greeting and 
congratulation from Senator Loring Trott 
of Junction City, Kan., president of the 
Kansas State Convention of Universalists. 
Special musical selections by Mr. and Mrs. 
Zollinger and Mrs. Douthitt added to the 
beauty and impressiveness of the service. 
Mr. Line came from Junction City, Kan., 
where he was in charge of the Universa- 
list church for nine and one-half years. 
Since he began his work in Tulsa, October 
1, the congregations have almost trebled 
in size, the membership of the church 
has increased 40 per cent., a Sunday- 
school has been organized which is stead- 
ily growing, the Alliance has doubled its 
membership, and the social activities of 
the parish have been greatly extended. 


Influenced by Star Island 

Yonkers, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Hilary G. Richardson: A new and 
important move recently instituted in the 
church, by the pastor, consists of a Bible- 
study class composed of the younger mem- 
bers of the congregation, who meet each 
Sunday morning before the regular church 
service. These classes are different from 
the usual Bible class, in that the students, 
the young people, take an active part in 
the discussions. Hach member is supplied 
with a small copy-book. Each Sunday 
before the lesson for that day commences 
Mr. Richardson passes to each pupil a 
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slip of paper containing from five to ten 
questions, the answers to which the pupils 
are supposed to find for themselves by 
reading the Bible. The answers are en- 
tered in the copy-book, and at the close 
of the chureh year the books are collected 
and a committee passes on them, announc- 
ing the name of the person having the 
most correct and neatest set of answers. 
In this manner a certain amount of good 
healthy competition has been developed 
which is resulting in increased interest 
in the study of the Bible, and at the same 
time is training the pupils to think for 
themselves. Another plan which is bring- 
ing the church to the attention of local 
people is a bi-monthly candle-light sery- 
ice, suggested by a similar service held 
at the Isles of Shoals. This plan was in- 
stituted by Mrs. Richardson. These serv- 
ices are held on Sunday evenings, follow- 
ing a light supper for which a nominal 
charge of ten cents is asked. Following 
the candle-light service those present are 
addressed by a prominent man or woman 
whose work has been related in some 
manner to the arts, welfare of civi- 
lization, or religious activities. For ex- 
ample, at one of the recent services there 
was an address on “Religious Pageantry.” 
These addresses are both entertaining and 
instructive, and the services are becoming 
steadily more popular. The evening closes 
with community singing. Not only mem- 
bers of the congregation attend, but a 
growing number of people who have never 
visited the church before. 


SAN DIEGO 


UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. Sunday- 


school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. Forum Meeting 
7.30 p.m. Rev. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
St. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rey. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


PASADENA 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 ‘a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


OAKLAND 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. .Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11a.m. Rey. 
Clarence Reed, Minister. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
Minister. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 
Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 A.M. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.S.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft Way 
and Dana St. Sunday services at 11 a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leavens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial weleome. 9 to 5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 
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Original and Selected 


“Well, ao 
farmer to 2 $10,000 BSG Ty race ot ae ie ares. in 
country, “been out to hear the haycock each year Disease is Unknown and Every Day is Sunday, 


4 
by Edward H. Cotton . « ve be Se 
The Spiritual Modernist, by Earl F.Cook 1 1. 6 
William Adams Brown on Immortality... . . 7 
Industrial Co-operation, by Charles P. Y Seeiuneatacs 
The Parable of the Pattern-maker, by Carl G. 
Went 2S = eo SR. Net). ee 
The Progress of Religion . . . « ee 
What is Social Taxtios? by James A. Fairley. > ! 10 
A Reply to Mr. mle by Thomas Nixon Carver, 11 
People’s Press, Hope of Pioneers, by Henry W. . 
Pinkham; A Creed of Escape, by Francis A. 
Christie . . 16 
A Modern Jewish Poet, by Alice Stone Blackwell, 17 
The Eliot Girgle oS goes sa ee 13; 


Books and Ideals } 
The Sanctity of Time, by C. R. J.; Books . . . 12 


The Home 


The Intelligence Test, by Rose Brooks . . . 14 
Merry Christmas, by Helen Metzger; Taking Care 


crow, I suppose.” The city chap smiled, 
“No,” he said, “I’ve been ont tying a knot 
in a cord of firewood.’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


is needed from generous churches, societies and 


individuals, : 
GIVE US THIS 


and with endowment fund income we can push 
pension above $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


A man recently had occasion to go to 
the Cumberland Street Hospital in Brook- 
lyn. He was instructed which car to 
take. After riding for about an hour 
without any sign of the hospital he in- 
quired how soon he would reach it. The 
eonductor, after eying him, remarked: 
“You are way past the hospital. You are 
on your way to Greenwood Cemetery 
now.” —Judge. 


A man was suffering with toothache. 


‘ hildren of the Red Cross : " 
The only other person in the room was his || REV. HAROLD , ARNOLD, ‘Treasurer, ||| . an ee “ae 
matter-of-fact’ aunt. Presently the man AK oe 
burst out, “Oh, I wish to goodness people 54 Kenneth St. West Roxbury, Mass. Coasting, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 2... .. 14 
were born without teeth.” His aunt : Bird Fare, by Marjorie Dillon . . .. .. . 15- ; 
glanced up from her paper. “A moment’s . +. 120 Boylston Street, | Lhe World We Live In; News and Notes . 19 4 
consideration, my dear Alfred,” she said, The Fisk Teachers Agencies Room 303, BOSTON. Parish Lett 99 4 
“will remind you that that is precisely | 225 Fifth Ave, N.Y g Philadelphia; Pittsbureh; Syra- = ts 5. eas yee 4 
” = e; Birmingham; aS; > ; t : 
what does happen.” And she went on soni Sony ba eee Mee Pack Pleasantries . :o:i. 5.4 Boe aks ah sus ee 
reading.—Tit-Bits. = : j 


An alumna was helping in the recent 
drive to raise money for the Radcliffe 
endowment fund by selling soap. She em- 
ployed two small boys to take the soap 
to the houses of some of her friends. 
Little Johnnie, with the boxes under each 
arm, marched up to one door and knocked. 
“Why are you selling the soap?’ in- 
quired the lady of the house. ‘To raise 
$3,000,000 for Radcliffe.” “Dhree million 
dollars! And are you trying to raise it 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul ; 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Chureh j 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 1 
noon service, 12—12.30. be ; 

' 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. I. V. Rutledge, ministers. ‘" 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, ‘ost of Prog- : 


EMANCIPATION 


By 


FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


WITH THE KEYS OF LOVE AND 
TRUTH “EMANCIPATION” UNLOCKS 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


267 pages. ress." Mr. Hudson will preach. All are cor 


Cloth. Price $2.10, postpaid 
> dially welcome. 


3 . Address: 
all by yourself?” “No,” came the quick o Er MILES 2 sane a ec egretecn —_ OF Fads 
response, “there’s another little boy help- ee Jersey an eterborough Streets. in ae 
. : 5 a ess 8 Central Street, Concord IJct., Mass. Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- ‘ 
ing me.”’—IJndianapolis News. pRoD ois <a at u ron Subject, “ghe Pulpit ae : = 

; saat Also from SMITH & McCANCE Sof the, Present Time. Sep ar ee 

Re ae 2 Pe het Boston, Mace ae eae 
: : hg SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 4 

The evening round-up made a roomful. corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All i. 
It was a special occasion for a distin- Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 7 


Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. a. 
9.45 at, Church School. 11 AM., Morning 
service. 7 » 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D.. minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. +6 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of each fi 
month after morning service. Vespers on 7 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from Novenier 36° 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. a 
All are welcome. —— 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D, .; 


IN OVER A. MILLION HOMES 
and- Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, ministers 


PE aa ae of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 4) 2252) acon hes, Guam 
ERNE aa Mae Bere ie eee | 

a ~*“Pi by Rev. “Har peig A.M. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE munion, 12.15. Open daily 9-12 a.m. _ Nooi 
ae ‘ iservice daily excépt ‘holidays. P : { 


guished visitor. The head of the mission 
told his uncertain charges that for once 
he must ask that no man should sing if 
he did not know the words. It was some- 
times done disastrously. As the first 
hymn began, one fellow started for the 
door in disgust, with a parting shot: “I 
all this. the confoundest red; tape I ever 
heard of.” 


| Walter “Prichard Haton is writing book 
reviews for Judge. He never loses his 
avor, as see: ‘ ‘Every time we tell any- 
ody to cheer up, things might be worse, 
fe run away for fear we might be asked 
& specify how,’ F.(P. A, in {his book] 
verset’ reprints from his Conning 
wer, . Well,; Frank, we'll: tell yous one 
af You might stop writing your col- 
“LA ‘great ‘Many -people find gee 
Bee (and other -colyums; (too);.; 
best thing in the daily paper, not — 
it is humorous -So muchas because it is 
onest. You say what you think. The 
fos tn pages, mostly, say what the edi- 
rs think they ought to think, or what 
they think soinebody wants, them to think, 
or what they think the public ought to 
think. As for the news columns, ithe /pub- 
lic now is hard put to tell the propaganda. ; 
from-the ‘truth: But the’ FP. A's speak’ 
out in meeting, There, is salt» te; their 
sarcasm. At least the reader encounters 
a person, not a little tin god without a 
bame or a face, who thunders behind the 
editorial ‘we’ with all the Seeeatiee: 
ech Of A. DADE UD ee ncsananapemancnmmuanmioamp 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


“CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS © 
THE GEORGE W. WISE Co. | 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


-REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitariams who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Tsland. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an, endowmentfund whereby the permanency 
and. continued-growth of the Shoals movement 
may be ass! 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
ae 4 worthy Unitarian cause, paver Star 
/Tstan : 

Please tcrite for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracue, Treasurer 
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BURDETT COLLEGE — 
New. pSindre'e tae Admi ed Mandey : 


", Gente), Bucuess Sberti Shorthand, Combined Grol Gril | 
~ Service, ta Calcula’ i 
| Dic Pee ee ting Ma- 
Other College Grade Courses aig 
___18 BOYLSTON STREET, 


